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Sir: 

Big doings in the war against the reprint pulp 
paper houses! And it brings the prospect of a 
conclusion a great deal nearer. It’s been a long 
fight; we’ve been at it almost two years already, 
and your pioneer work in bringing it out in the 
open was a mighty stroke. ; ; i 

We have had two meetings with the Authors 
Guild under the entertaining aegis of Hendrik 
Willem van Loon, and piloted by Arthur Leo 
Zagat, Oscar Schisgall and Phyllis Gordon Dem- 
arest, for the authors. All publishers of original 
pulp fiction were represented. A committee was 
formed at the tirst meeting, consisting of Oscar 
Schisgall, Arthur Leo Zagat, Al Gibney, Leo 
Margulies and myself, to develop methods and 
subsequently present them to the various pub- 
lishing houses. This we started to do yesterday, 
ably abetted by Luise Sillcox and Jocelyn Tong, 
over at the Guild headquarters. A definite pro- 
ceedure was worked out, about which you have 
probably been informed by this time. 

As you say, the Writers’ Dicest, the Authors’ 
Guild, and others, must show authors how, by 
selling reprint houses, they succeed only in under- 
mining their own rates and destroying the sales 
of first run publishers. If authors could have this 
explained to them sufficiently in detail to under- 
stand it, and have the explanation made often 
enough so that new writers cropping up from 
time to time would also know what it was all 
about, the entire situation would be automatically 
settled, and it would be necessary for us to go no 
further. 

Hence the great weight of this problem falls 
upon the shoulders of the authors, and it is up 
to them to investigate the facts for themselves, as 
well as to explain them to their friends who might 
not be acquainted with the situation. 

Considerable time was devoted to Arthur Zagat’s 
idea for a trustee-ship, and it is now being worked 
over for presentable form. This was originally in 
the Dicest by Zagat. 

Another one of our strongest factors will be 
the Federal Trade Commission, which may legis- 
late against certain practices in the reprint field. 

So there you are, with all the news up-to-date. 
_ There was an excellent article on the subject 
in Wednesday’s WORLD-TELEGRAM, and it 
looks as though other newspapers will shortly 
follow suit, as we have been interviewed by re- 
porters from several other papers. 

Most of my traveling this summer is going 
to be done on one small sail boat between here 
and the northern part of Maine. I’ll probably 
miss the World Series, if it is held at Zinzinnati. 


Harry STEEGER, President, 
Popular Publications, 205 E. 42nd St., 
i New York. 
Writer’ i 
2.00 7 oagd Digest, 22 East 12th St. 


year. - 19. No. 7. Entered as second 


Reviewed favorably by 
250 newspapers and 
magazines. 


The 
Writer’s Market 


- « - has received 250 favorable 
newspaper and magazine reviews! 


HE only up-to-date, complete and accurate 

writer’s market directory is the 1939 Writer's 
Market. This has been checked and double-checked 

hundreds of editors, by our own market agents, 
and by our own editorial staff. It is the only up-to- 
date market directory, and the best one ever offered 
writers. 

This is the seventh edition of The Writer's Market 
since 1930. In this book we have put out many 
new features suggested by our readers, and improved 
the last edition on every count. 

Why do professional writers the world over leave 
standing orders with us to send them each new 
edition of The Writer’s Market? You need this 
book. Study over its contents: 
® Editorial Requirements of every magazine in 

the world carrying fiction; classified, indexed 
and stated in detail. 

Editorial Requirements of every trade jour- 
nal buying articles, photographs or fiction; 
classified, and stated in detail. 

Detailed editorial requirements of book pub- 
lishers in U. S., England and Canada, 
Detailed requirements of all syndicates. 
Complete markets for photographs. 

Accurate copyright information written for 
us by the Register of Copyrights. 

Complete continuity requirements of every 
radio station buying free lance material. 
Foreign Markets, Movie Markets, House 
Organs, Play Publishers, Verse Marketz. 
etc., etc. 


Every responsible market for magazine fiction a 
ars in The 1939 Writer’s Market. You can profit 
from this book. 


ORDER TODAY 








WRITER’S DIGEST 

22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Gentlemen: 

(J Send me postpaid one copy of “The 1939 Writer’s 
Market.”’ I enclose a 

Ol Enter my one year subscription to WRITER’S 
DIGEST and send me postpaid one copy of “The 
es one Market.” I enclose payment 
in full. 


My subscription is (] new [J renewal ( extension 








Cincinnati, Ohio, Published 
class matter, 


by the Writer’s Digest Publishing Co. Monthl 
, April 21, 1921, at the Post 


ffice, Cincinnati 


iy. 








Sells 19 Features 
In Six Months 


**T have sold, up to date, nineteen fea- 
tures to the Detroit Free Press and 
have been made their correspondent 
here,”’ writes Mrs. Leonard Sanders 
of 218 Union St., Milford, Mich., on 
completing the I. A. course. Her 
skillful handling of feature stories 
was the reason given by the editor for 
her appointment. Mrs. nders’ first 
feature was sold less than four months 
after she enrolled with N. I. A. 


What makes 
WRITING ability GROW? 


For a number of years, the Newspaper Insti- 
tute of America has been giving free Writing 
Aptitude Tests to men and women with literary 
ambitions. 

Sometimes it seems half the people in America 
who are fired with the desire to write have taken 
advantage of this offer to measure their ability. 


What the tests show 


Up to date, no one that could be called a “born 
writer” has filled out our Writing Aptitude Test. 
We have not yet discovered a single individual 
miraculously endowed by nature with all the 

. qualities that go to make up a successful author. 

One aspirant has interesting ideas—and a dull, uninterest- 
ing style. Another has great creative imagination but is 
—— weak on structure and technique. A third has a 
natural knack for stringing words together—yet lacks judg- 
ment and knowledge of human behavior. In each case, suc- 
cess can come only after the missing links have been 
forged in : y 

ere, then, is the principal reason why so many promis- 
ing writers fail to go ahead. Their talent is one-sided— 
incomplete. It needs rounding out. 


Learn to write by writing 


WSPAPER Institute training is based on journalism 
—continuous writing—the sort of training that turns 
out more successful writers than any other experience. News- 
= writers are numbered not by dozens but by 
undreds. . / 
One advantage of our New York Copy-Desk Method is that it 
starts you writing and keeps you writing in your own home, on 
‘our own time. eek by week, you receive actual assignments 
just as if you were right at work on a great metropolitan daily. 
All your writing is individually corrected and criticized by 
veteran New York newspaper men—editors who have had years 
of experience ‘‘breaking in” new writers. They will point out those 
faults of style, structure or viewpoint that keep you from pro- 
gressing. At the same time, they will give you constructive sug- 
gestions for building up and developing your natural aptitudes. 
In fact, so stimulating is this association that student mem- 
bers often begin to sell their work before they finish the course. 
We do not mean to insinuate that they sky-rocket into the “‘big 
money,”’ or become prominent overnight. ost beginnings are 
made with earnings of $25, $50, $100, or more, for material that 
takes little time to write—stories, articles on business, fads, 
travels, sports, recipes, etc,—things that can easily be turned 
out in leisure hours, and often on the impulse of the t. 


For those who want to know 


If you really want to know the truth about your writing 
ambitions, send for our interesting Writing Aptitude Test. 
This searching test of your native abilities is free—entirely 
without obligation. Fill in and send the gouges. Newspaper 
Institute of America, One Park Ave., New York. 











Bowens Institute of America 
One Park Avenue, New York 
Send me, without cost or obligation, your Writing 
Aptitude Test and further information about writing 
fr profit, as promised in Writer’s Digest, August. 
iss 





WriTer’s DicEst 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 





Sir: 

Fate’s been uncommonly kind since last your 
magazine opened its columns to me, in June, 1936 
A sale to S. E. Post of an article, “Ragtime to 
Swing” led to a couple of years script-writing for 
March of Time here and in Europe. 

I well remember how eagerly I studied the 
articles on technique in your magazine when | 
was a beginner. 












James H. S. Moynanan, 
Airmont Road, Mahwah, New Jersey, 











Sir: 

I saw my first copy of the Diczst today. Have 
I been missing what probably all other writer; 
use like my old man uses his knife? (He's g 
butcher. ) 







JouHN Attwater, 
Lowell, Mass, 






Ask Mr. Moynahan.—Ed. 








Sir: 

We are in the market for a 60,000-word love 
novel. 

The novel must be full of action, drama, and 
everyday experiences of everyday people, It 
should be of the type that is normally carried in 
the better love pulps. 

Payment will be made at one cent a word on 
acceptance. 

We would like to have stories of the Cinder- 
ella type, preferably with the locale in the United 
States. However, the main requisite is a first 
class yarn. The action should be that which will 
appeal to both male and female readers. We 
want stories strong in characterization, plot and 
significance; stories of the Edna Ferber type. 

B. G. Davis, 
Riff-Davis Publishing Company, 
608 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

























Sir: 
If you want to print a list of our various pub- 
lications, here it is: 
Romantic Story 
True Confessions 
Movie Story 
Screen Book 
Hollywood 
Motion Picture 
Good Photography 
Photography Handbook 
Startling Detective Adventures 
Daring Detective 
Dynamic Detective 
True 
Mechanix Illustrated 
How To Build It 
How To Build 20 Boats 
Model Builder’s Handbook 
Ratpx Daicu, Managing Editor, 
Fawcett Publications, Incorporated, 
1501 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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A FREE TRIP TO NEW YORK WITH ALL 

EXPENSES PAID, TO MEET THE EDITORS 

AND SEE THE WORLD'S FAIR—PLUS NINE 

OTHER VALUABLE PRIZES FOR NEW AND 
TALENTED WRITERS 


Here is YOUR opportunity to come to New York City, with all expenses 
paid, see the World's Fair, discuss your writing problems with me and 
meet the editors to whom you intend to sell. 


Because | am looking for new writers | can build into successful profes- 
sionals | am making the following writing contest announcement: 


Ist PRIZE: A TRIP TO NEW YORK WITH ALL EXPENSES PAID! 


To the non-professional writer who sends me the most promising script 
short-short — short story — novelette — novel — non-fiction) for criticism 
“ August 27th, | offer a free trip to New York. Your railroad transportation 
will be paid, your hotel accommodations (with meals) arranged and paid for 
during a two day stay in New York, an evening of entertainment, a trip 
out to the Fair, a discussion of your writing problems with me and the 
editors of the magazines in the group for which you are writing. 


2nd PRIZE—SIX MONTHS OF. FREE LITERARY AGENCY SERVICE 

3rd PRIZE—FOUR MONTHS OF FREE LITERARY AGENCY SERVICE 

4th PRIZE—TWO MONTHS OF FREE LITERARY AGENCY SERVICE 
5th—10th PRIZES—ONE MONTH OF FREE LITERARY AGENCY SERVICE 


This service is the same which | give to my highly paid professional authors. 


Every script sent me for criticism by August 27th will be entered in the contest provided 
the author follows the rules listed below. Every script will receive the same detailed, 
constructive criticism which has started my clients selling to the entire range of magazine 
and book publishers. Each script will be criticized promptly and criticisms will not be 
delayed for the judging of the contest. Remember that of the several thousand scripts 
on which | helped my writers last year, BETTER THAN ONE OUT OF THREE brought a 
check for the author! This contest is arranged to offer the new writer an unusual chance 
for exceptional contacts and constructive critical help, a chance to see the New York 
World's Fair, and to launch a successful writing career. 


Read These CONTEST RULES Carefully: 


1—Every non-professional writer (one whose sales amounted to less 
than $1000 last year) living in the United States is eligible and 
may submit as many manuscripts as he desires. 

2—The length of the script will have no bearing on the judge's 
decisions. 

3—Each script must be the unpublished work of the author submit- 
ting it and must be accompanied by my a criticism fee: 
$3 for scripts to 2000 words; $5 for 2000- words; 60c per 
thousand thereafter. 


4—No script postmarked later than midnight, August 27, 1939, 
will be considered for the contest. 


5—The scripts will be judged by Lurton Blassingame; Wellmer 
Pesselis, formerly associ editor of Pictorial Review, author 
of five successful books; and Robert O. Erisman, Editorial Direc- 
tor of the twenty-odd Red Circle magazines, and ular author 
of stories in literary and action magazines. Their decisions will 
be final. Results will be announced as soon after the closing 
Pass as possible. 











Address your script to 


LURTON BLASSINGAME 
10 East 43d Street New York City 


} Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Just Published— 


THE SCREEN ANGLE 
by Wycliffe A. Hill 
The celebrated ‘author of the PLOT GENIE will 
show you how to inject the "screen angle" into 
your fiction and thus profit by the DOUBLE 
market—magazine and screen. 
Due to the unprecedented interest in this 


FREE BOOKLET 


we are repeating our unconditionally FREE 
OFFER to send you a copy of this valuable 
treatise. 


ASK FOR YOURS AT ONCE. 
e will also sen © you a 
FREE CATALOGUE » BaD a the 


SIX NEW PLOT GENIE FORMULAS 
which we have just published—(1939). 


Write today to the Publishers — 
PARKER and BAIRD CO. 


(Book Publishers Since 1898) 
Dept. 801, 241 East Fourth St. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


PERFECT TYPING 


On Hammermill Bond Paper, with carbon copy and 
minor corrections. Personal interest taken in all work. 
Eight years’ experience. Prompt service. Rate: 35c per 
thousand words. 


FLORENCE L. YOUNG 
1626 Lakeland Ave., Lakewood, Ohio 








This booklet by Dr, Burton, giv- 
ing six ways to begin a story, will be 


of real help to you. We will also send 
full information on the Richard Bur- 
ton Course in Creative Writing, and 


Dr. Burton’s Analysis Test, giving 
ou a sincere appraisal of your writ- 

ing ability. Send today—no obligation. 
RICHARD BURTON SCHOOLS, INC. 





Minneapolis, Minn. 








READ 
“RHYMING FOR CASH" 


It contains a GOLD MINE of information for 
verse-writers| 
This is the book which will show YOU how to 
make your verse writing profitable. 
Editors recommend it! 
Writers praise it! 
Beginners read it and SELL! 


$1.00 
ANN KELLOGG 


Dept. C-7, Box 283, Hyannis, Mass. 








Sir: | 

I got to Leonard Rosborough’s article “Myy. 
der in the Pulps—or, He Lit a Cigarette 
chuckled a couple of times, although I felt a 
was overdoing the thing. It was nice reading — 
till I got to page 41, where he illustrates what 
he terms the absurdity of pulp plots by synopsizing 
one of them in a paragraph: 

“The owner of a suitcase full of cocaine js 
driving carefully at 35 mi. per hr. An unscrup- 
ulous gent who covets the ‘snow’ punctures a rear 
tire with a .30 calibre bullet. The car is thrown 
off the road and smashes into a tree with such 
violence that the owner of the ‘snow’ is killed, 
To destroy all evidence, the hijacker attaches a 
fuse to the distributor of the car, exploding the 
gasoline in the distributor and blowing the car 
to Kingdom Come.” 

Well, that paragraph evoked faint memories 
in the depths of my subconscious. I went through 
my old magazine files—and Lo! I found it. That 
story was written by me. It appeared in the 
March 1934 issue of “Ten Detective Aces,” and 
it was entitled, “Hot Snow.” 


Now why, out of a hundred thousand—or is 
it a million?—stories written in the past five 
years, did Mr. Rosborough have to go all the way 
back and pick on that puny little short-short of 
mine? He cites this as an example of the in- 
plausible hack-writing to be found in the pulps, 
and points to the fact that the distributor of a 
car does not contain gasoline, and would not have 
exploded. That, Mr. Rosborqugh, was a slip of 
the pen. I should have said, “carburetor” in- 
stead of “distributor.” I had to stand a lot of 
kidding about it five years ago. Must I go through 
it all again? 

Now since I wrote that short-short for Ten 
Detective Aces, I have written several million 
words of pulp, including a flock of book-lengths 
for two or three houses. I can safely say that 
nowhere in those several million words did I have 
my hero “shot in the shoulder, blackjacked into 
unconsciousness, his mouth and eyes taped shut.” 
I can name a lot of other writers who never did 
that to a hero, either. 

Furthermore, when I wrote that short-short, | 
was no pulp hackster, but a starry-eyed beginner. 
Even now I can state with sincerity that nothing 
I write is “hack stuff,” or the product of any 
stereotyped system or formula. If I occasionally 
have the hero’s eyes narrow, or his lips tighten 
into a thin line, or his big fists clench —it is 
from a desire to write objectively. 

And a hero—no matter how superhuman he 
may be —has only a limited number of physical 
appendages. In a 25,000 word story a writer 
should be allowed one eye-narrowing, one lip 
tightening, and one hand-clenching , to indicate 
emotion. There are, of course, many other ways 
of indicating reaction. But it is nec\pssary to us 
them all in a long story. I venture to say that 
you could spend an interesting year going through 
the works of the masters of contexfhporary liters 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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ture, and listing the tritisms employed by them. 
It’s not fair to pick these out of the pulps, even 
for the sake of writing an entertaining article. 

I know personally quite a few men writing for 
the pulps, who do not make a practice of using 
hackneyed phrases or shopworn incidents. Among 
these men—to name a few whose work I have 
recently read — are Arthur Leo Zagat, Norvell 
Page, William G. Bogart, Paul Ernst. I cite these 
writers because I know their personalities as well 
as their work, and I am convinced that they are 
ever striving to write to the best of their ability, 
and that they do not compromise by taking the 
easiest way out. 

I do not deny that many of the practices which 
Mr. Rosborough has caricatured are common in 
the pulps. But I maintain that he has chosen 
the poorest examples to cite, (including my own 
measly effort of five years ago) and that if he 
had approached the subject in a charitable frame 
of mind he could have found plenty to praise. 

Some time, I am going to write an article 
pointing out the beautiful pieces of writing to be 
found in the pulps* (incredible as this may sound 
to Mr. Rosborough), and indieating the stories 
where sheer skill and artistry are evident in the 
lowly “action magazines.” 

I shall now light a cigarette, down a slug of 
Scotch, pivot on my heel, and rasp, 

Emite C, TEPPERMAN, 
Crompond, N. Y. 

*Send it along, Brother. We’d like to be con- 

vinced, too.—Ed. 





Sir: 

Final disposition of the manuscripts in the 
Random House-Scribner’s Short Novel Contest 
has not been made. Any manuscript will, how- 
ever, be returned to the owner upon the receipt 
of a written request. 

Har.tan LoGan, 
Editor-Publisher, 
570 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C. 





Sir: 

Re: The criticism directed at your assistant 
janitor’s second cousin . . . (I always thought you 
ran Morgan’s stuff because she saw you scragg 
that bank over on the southside that windy night 
—remember? Or has the little pirate been black- 
mailing you over that upstate job?) 

Did it take Kenneth Miller all of three months 
to decide that he was peeved at the kid’s en- 
thusiasm on crashing the slicks? Or has he been 
pyramiding his courage before browbeating the 
girl? Out here in our corner of civilization even 
the louts take their shoes off before jumping on 
a woman, ‘ 

Why doesn’t he pick on someone his own size? 

Admittedly, Morgan’s letter was a trifle coy. 
But no more so than dozens of others “am-I- 
happee!” unbelievables that have rippled across 
the pages of your Dicest down through the ages. 

And by the way—if and when Kenneth Miller 








“INTERNATIONAL” 


Service Means 
SALES: 


Nine years’ active selling experience backs every 
submission we make to editors. Daily personal 
contacts keep us up to the minute on day-to- 
day needs in book and magazine fields. 


HONEST REPORTS: 


Every manuscript that comes into our office re- 
ceives painstaking, searching attention. Re- 
ports, made in unvarnished terms, are concerned 
with the MATERIAL you send us—not with 
generalities about how to write and what not 
to write. At no time are you flattered into 
believing you have qualities you do not possess. 
At no time will your submission be used as a 
come-on for future submissions or for aids that 
mean additional expense. 


CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM: 


If your script is not salable when it reaches us, 
it is to our interest to show you how to make a 
market possibility out of it. We give you con- 
structive suggestions on how to use the material 
you have in order to turn out a likely yarn. 
An editorial staff composed of former editors 
of national magazines assures you of genuine 
professional help. 


PROMPT SERVICE: 


We report upon all original submissions within 
fifteen days after reception. 


MODERATE RATES: 


$1 for each 3000 words or fraction thereof up 
to 40,000 words and $15 for any length above. 


SERVICE YOU WANT: 


We are selling agents whose income derives 
from the commissions we receive upon the sales 
we make. When your material is ready for 
marketing, you may know that we are going to 
make exhaustive efforts in its behalf. When it 
is not, you may know that we are going to do 
everything we can to help you get it into 
likely condition. YOUR problems are OUR 
problems—it is to OUR interest to solve them 
for you. 


Write for further information. 


INTERNATIONAL 
PUBLISHING SERVICE CO. 


307 Fifth Avenue New York City 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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breaks into the slicks, be sure and let all of ys 


ANNE HAMILTON see the notice he sends you. 
“ Personally, Kenneth Miller’s letter leaves me 
H tralict=———— with the impression that he must have re 
Literary Specialist an pledne picture from Morgan iaerene 
Instruction and Criticism in that Yearbook)—and been refused. Really it does, 
Poetry and Fiction So, of course, the boy had to vent the boorish 
uncivility that was so prevalent in his letter, 
ee POO - Poond*—01.25 Dare we accept the responsibility of turning 
“How To Revise Your Own Stories’’—$1.25 the young man into a confirmed cynic by telling 
Contributor to New Yorker, Sat. Review, C. S. him (“An itty bitty at a time”) that Mary Frances 
Monitor, O'Brien, O. Henry collections, Writer, Morgan is happily married, coyness and all. Shall 
Writer's Digest, and others of national importance =; we go all of the way and add that there are pone 
1012 Park Central Bidg., 412 West Sixth St. one or two “coy little Morgans” scampering 
Trinity 2128 California around the Louisiana landscape? Let’s! 
SHERIDAN Miter, 
Haddonfield, N. 3 


Los Angeles 





TYPING 


of books, stories, plays, poetry, theses by manuscript typist Sir: 

with 11 years’ experience. Carbon copy furnished. Cor- " soe fe 

rections in spelling. rammer and punctuation, if desired. I wish to thank you for listing my name under 

Scripts mailed flat. p to 10,000 words, 40c; 10,000-25,000 

words, 35c; over 25,000 words, 30c per 1,000. Poetry Ic CARTOONISTS on page 16 of the July Warr. 
3 s . 

pet line. Mimeographing. ERS’ Dicest. There is, however, one serious mis- 


MISS FRANCES M. CUTTER take in the address, which reads: Allan W. Hind. 
26 Amherst Road, Wettesloy, Sass. march, 4311 Baring Avenue, Chicago. It should 
read: Allan W. Hindmarch, 4311 Baring Avenue, 


THE MACINTYRE SCHOOL East Chicago, Indiana. East Chicago is 20 miles 


Offers a course in creative writing from the ground up. i : 
Beginning with grammar, diction, style and correct literary east of the Chicago Loop and over the State line, 
form, a university trained man will teach you how to write which makes it a different town! 

stories, articles, verse. Ms. with movie, radio or book 
ooeeeee pigced ~— somsqeecet Bolt ‘wood agent. Per- ALLAN Hinpmarcu. 
sonal letters with all instruction. onsultation free. erms ° 

reasonable. Phone Santa Monica 25836. Are there more cartoonists who buy gags from 


GORDON C. MACINTYRE authors on a contingent commission basis?—Ed. 


@.. A. Pomona; M. A. Columbia) 
18051 Malibu Rd., Pacific Palisades, Calif. Sir: 


We are still especially desirous of securing 25 








SAWNGRYDUHRZ SAWNGRYDUHRZ to 100 word items on little, alert merchandising 


Altho that zxrthlz shiver has something for all writers : . : ‘ 
humorists and people the august issue will carry one of the ideas which food stores have used in connection 
bitterest feuds ever conducted against songpublishers. : : : 
Learn how you can tell a songhit before its published. Pub- with their meat departments. We could use quite 
ishers would pay a million dollars for this but_you get it a number of these every month and this is cer- 





for 10c for the copy. Mention slightly Writers Digest. . P 
tainly a fertile field for correspondents and we 


1339 S. —ae a, IMlinots are quite surprised that we have not received 
any action, especially in view of the fact that we 
. pay $1.00 for every one of these items accepted. 
Learn to Write Humor As you know, we are quite prompt in acknow- 
ledging material which is sent us and we believe 
Humorous columnists earn up to $150,000 yearly. | teach we have dealt quite fairly with correspondents in 

how to originate humor; how to write witty columns; how h h h ‘1 ask th * 
to get a job as columnist. Ask for free booklet “W. ; e tht 0 ‘we “ig that you will as nee yee 
ree-lancers in the country to get on their hobby 

5061 Best 64% [score PANSY Brooklyn, N. Y horses and start sending us good material. 

. Stel We are always glad to receive queries for our 












































After All, 


IF YOU GET HELP — GET RESULTS! 
© $1,230.00 for a magazine story! It's RESULTS That Count 


$750.00 Advance for a book idea! and Results Mean Sales! 
$300.00 Advance for 60 pp. of book! 
"Discovery" in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! 


ve meesers mr ssist! BUBLISHERS’ AGENCY 


These are ONLY A FEW of the results! Manuscript Placement for Authors 


Send Us Your Stories, Novels, Books. 


Write for Detailed Circular. 55 WEST 42nd ST. NEW YORK CITY 
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meat men’s HOBBY PAGE whenever a corres- 
pondent can dig up any possible meat department 
manager, or even a Clerk who has some unique 
hobby that we can portray in our HOBBY PAGE. 
Frank J. Mauer, Editor, 

Meat Merchandising, 

105 South Ninth Street, 

Saint Louis, Mo. 





‘ am in agreement with Joseph M. Portal’s 
plea to turn the dial on profanity in Writers’ 
Dicest. If necessary to portray realism in fiction 
—well, we can take it but surely it is not neces- 
sary to use it to impress a lesson on us who are 
so eager to learn. 

For thirty years I have been selling a miscel- 
laneous assortment of material to magazines where 
the use of a “damn” or a “hell” helped to make 
the sale. 

It’s easy enough to make a guy look tough 
without employing what Mr. Portal calls “gutter 
talk.” 

A. Owen PENNEY, 
1333 F Street, Washington, D. C. 





Sir: 

Every foot of ground in Tokyo is five feet deep 
with subjects of timely interest. I am kept plenty 
busy digging them up. I get more acceptances 
now than ever before, not only from my old 
markets but also from new ones. 

American editors are definitely interested in 
knowing the Japanese side of the present unde- 
clared war. They are sending many special 
writers. So we resident writers have plenty of 
competition, enough to keep us on our toes. 

Visitors are surprised at the peaceful atmos- 
phere of Tokyo, an atmosphere you would hardly 
expect in a country engaged in a war. The nor- 
mality of life here astonishes them. The reason 
for this is not far to seek. Actual hostilities are 
limited to Chinese territory only. The Japanese 
Navy’s blockade of Chinese coast discouraged 
Chinese from coming here. 


Tokyo is outwardly calm; inwardly tense. But 
this tension is economic rather than military. 
Japan is standing the economic strain well. 

.... The other day I sold an article telling 
how hundreds of motor-buses in Japan equipped 
with “charcoal gas producers” are now running 
in the streets of Tokyo and Osaka as well as other 
big cities. These “gas producers” can be used 
with standard gasoline engines without much re- 
fitting. Japan is a land where charcoal is plen- 
tiful. These “charcoal burners” are favored by 
bus-companies because of present gasoline re- 
strictions due to the Emergency. 

The Foreign Exchange Control has made im- 
ported goods, such as American typewriters and 
typewriter-ribbons, hard to get, although you can 
still buy them at greatly higher prices than before. 
Imported products are mainly for the upper- 
class Japanese, Americans and Europeans; so the 











SMALL CHECKS 
ARE STEADIER 


SELL YOUR SHORT-SHORTS! 


I have outstanding editorial demands from the 
national newspaper syndicate markets serving 
over 2500 papers, for 1000 to 1500 word fic- 
tion stories. I'll sell your short-shorts to the 
syndicate markets and open up a small revenue 
from sales made as fast as you can intelligently 
produce this “four-minute fiction” length story 
regularly. I have additional pressing need from 
secondary national magazines and class publi- 
cations for clever short-shorts with single or 
double climax twists. Established authors: se- 
cure complete coverage of these smaller mar- 
kets. Beginners: start at the bottom of the 
ladder! Determine now to make that “first 
strike” to give you confidence for aiming 
higher, later. New Blood can specialize quickly 
—learn how, if just to sell to these smaller mar- 
kets for but a month. Do you send your short- 
shorts to Liberty and Collier’s—then toss them 
in the ashcan? If so, then I’d like to see those 
stories—they mean money to me. 

SPECIAL NEED: Within another month there is going 


to be a big rush among syndicate editors for news- 
paper serial fiction for their markets. Sell your novels 


| as syndicate serial fiction. (There is always a wide 


need for novels and novelettes on young love and ro- 
mance. Not crime.) And the newspaper syndicates 
offer better eee by far, and just as nee 
rates for novel length manuscripts than do many kk 
publishers Sell just one novel as a newspaper serial 
—and you'll have a steady job turning others out 
thereafter as long as you wish. Let me see your 
novel length manuscripts, and we'll work them into 
chapters to serialize. 


SPECIAL NEED: Newspaper page stories (also love, 
romance and adventure) 3400 words in length. This 
general fiction story has only two stipulations here: 
sound plot and a definite ‘'surprise’’ ending. 


Writers who start with me do not have to change agents 
when their fiction climbs above the smaller markets. 
My market coverage and sales are growing—my clients 
reach the whole national field with my placements as 
well as the smaller editorial desks: a recent few include 
THIS WEEK, FORUM (!), ARGOSY, SHORT- 
STORIES, FIELD AND STREAM, LOVE STORY 
and nearly all of the national syndicates. 


Send me several of your short-shorts to make the 
rounds of the syndicate markets. I make you produce 
if you come to me for service, and I’ll give you a mental 
spanking you'll remember if, after a few tries, you can’t 
make 16% commission money for me. Beginners, if you 
think your material has value let me help you place 
it on the bottom rung of the free-lance ladder rather 
than your shooting blindly toward top publications. The 
rates for personal, detailed review, revision suggestions, 
and experienced marketing of your scripts to these 
national markets are low: 85c each ome up to 1500 
words; up to 5000 words $2.50; above 5 words $5.00; 
novels, novelettes, serials, $5. After two sales for a 
client, 10% commission, fees waived. Re-submissions 
free, always. 


STUART TYNAN 


Literary Agent 


15 Park Row, Room 1229, New York City 
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Wrirter’s DicEst 


THE EDITOR OF 
ESQUIRE, CORONET, & 
KEN URGES WRITERS 


“Buy, beg, borrow or steal a 
copy of this book...” 


He’s referring to 
Jack Woodford’s fa- 
mous TRIAL AND 
ERROR which has 
helped more writers 
sell than all other 
books on writing put 


together. == ined 

“Steady application iss 
of Jack Woodford’s 
recipe will bring you an income as certainly as 
anything in this chancy world,” writes the editor 
of FOG HORN, the official Coast Guard maga- 
zine, in a two-page rave review. “It introduces 
you to a kind of honesty you have almost never 
met before. The guts of salable fiction writing 
are presented on pages 22, 23 and 24. Those 
three pages would have been worth $10,000 to 
me fifteen years ago .. . Jack Woodford gives 
you the secret. This is an honest book in a field 
where ruthless honesty is at a premium.” 


The new and revised edition of TRIAL AND 
ERROR appeared a little over a year ago; it has 
already become a classic. First issued during the 
depression of 1933, TRIAL AND ERROR began 
helping writers to sell—many for the first time— 
at a period when editors were buying very little. 
Since the appearance of this epoch-making book, 
other books on writing have become less academic 
and more informal; but TRIAL AND ERROR 
remains the outstanding success in its field because 
it does away with theories, exercises and rules, 
and presents, simply and wittily, your approach to 
the writing business as it really is. 

TRIAL AND ERROR is the most famous work of Jack 
Woodford, author of 2,000 stories and 35 books, who pre- 
sents in it all the formulas which helped him to those 
amazing sales and a six figure fortune. See for yourself 
what a lifetime of information this famous authority has 
incorporated in one $3 volume of 80 chapters and 330 pages. 
Take advantage of our money back guarantee. We are so 
certain of what TRIAL AND ERROR can do for you that 
we shall allow you to examine it for five days at our risk. 
Use coupon below. 


“ay WRINNGSELUING 
Jack Woodford 








Mail Order Department, Carlyle House Publishers Au 
P. ©. Box 162, Grand Central Annex, New York City 


Please send me TRIAL AND ERROR, price $3. | am takin 
advantage of your guarantee, and may return the boo 
within 5 days for a complete refund if it doesn't come up 
to my expectations. 


OC Enclosed find check. 0D Send C. O. D. 


mass of the common people are not affected by 
the Control. 

Rice and fish are the mainstay of the Japanese 
people, and rice and fish are still to be had. The 
war hasn’t affected the local farmers or fishermen 
much. Japan isn’t worried about food, and local 
restaurants are crowded with well fed customers, 
The absence of bread-line and rationed-food suyr- 
prises all visiting writers. 


Perhaps the outstanding feature of present-day 
Japan is the nation-wide movement known as 
“Spiritual Mobilization Movement” which is spon. 
sored by the Government and which aims to make 
the public realize the seriousness of the curren: 
situation. The Radio and the Press are assisting 
the Government in this Movement. 


The Japan Broadcasting Corporation, a semij- 
official organization enjoys a monoply of broad- 
casting in Japan. Recently an article written by 
Shichiro Komori, president of the Corporation, 
explained that the radio’s purpose is to cooperate 
in “pushing the national policies, unifying public 
opinion, conducting overseas propaganda and pro- 
moting international friendship.” 

All parts of the world are now “covered” daily 
by the Japanese Radio Station over an elaborate 
net-work disseminating news in eight languages. 
Europe receives two services daily, in English, 
French and German. The United States receives 
five services in English; three for the Pacific Coast, 
and two for the Eastern States. Hawaii receives 
three. South America is supplied in Spanish and 
Portuguese. The South Sea area which includes 
the Philippine Islands, Hongkong, Siam, French 
Indo-China and the Dutch East Indies, in Dutch, 
French Chinese and Japanese. The newscast lasts 
about ten minutes each. Every service is also sent 
in the Japanese language for the benefit of Japa- 
nese listeners abroad. 

Japan does not practice reciprocity in broad- 
casts. It is forbidden here to receive radio emis- 
sions from foreign countries, and American made 
sets which are capable of picking up foreign broad- 
casts are liable to be inspected at any time by 
the police. Embassies and legations in Tokyo, 
being legally on foreign soil, can and do possess 
short-wave receiving sets. I have stripped my 
own set of its short-wave powers in compliance 
with the law. This is no time to take liberties 
with the police regulations. Being a working 
writer, I avoid the appearance of evil. Police 
are watchful of all foreigners in general, and 
journalists in particular, and so I take no un- 
necessary risks. 

The degree of censorship depends entirely on 
what kind of writer you happen to be. Resident 
writers may be divided into three groups: 

(1) Pro-Japanese 

(2) Pro-Chinese 

(3) Impartial 

Those of the first group believe the old adage, 
“Bite not the hand that feeds you.” They seldom 
get into trouble. The writers of the second group 
practice a subtle art of writing by implying, 
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rather than stating, their sentiment. They en- 
counter much trouble. In the third Broup are 
those who believe in honest reporting. They 
occasionally have trouble; most of the time they 
get by. ’ . 

I try to be impartial. Whether or not I achieve 
this impartiality is something that my readers 
must determine. For it has been repeatedly 
pointed out by those wiser than myself: No writer 
can judge his own work. 

The Authorities are more rigid in the censor 
of photographs than they are about written matter. 
Japan is so dotted with officially called “fortified 
zones” that one might unthinkingly take a per- 
fectly harmless picture without knowing that he 
is in one of these “zones” and later be called to 
the Police Station for endless questioning. Jour- 
nalists’ cameras afe not welcome. (One picture 
tells 1,000 words; often truthfully.—Ed.) 

I rarely carry my camera. When I need photos 
I make use of the many photo agencies, such as 
the Official Tourist Bureau. When I want a 
picture they haven’t got, I hire a Japanese Pro- 
fessional Photographer who knows all about per- 
mits and such matters. This cuts down my profit 
but is worth it. It’s far better than being in- 
volved in one of those “spy-it-is” cases. Japan 
is one of the most spy-conscious nations of the 
world in regard to pictures. At present, Japan 
is putting forth the claim that she is misunder- 


stood. Ricuarp H, Roserts, 


12 Ichibeicho, 2-chome, Azabu, 
Tokyo, Japan. 
The circulation of the Dicest in Japan which 
formerly never exceeded 70 is now 230.—Ed. 





Here’s a New Angle in the Battle 
Against Reprint Houses 


N the Dicest for April, we wrote an edi- 
torial “The Fight Is On—Get In It!” 
which caused reverberations throughout the 
professional writing world. All the larger 
pulp paper publishing houses placed notices 
in the Dicest placing themselves flatly be- 
hind the policy of this editorial, Famed 
writers have been writing to the DicEst ask- 
ing what they can do to help the cause. 
Pulp paper editors have been sending re- 
prints of this editorial to authors submitting 
work to their houses. 

The ideas in the editorial weren’t new; 
all of them had been stated before. But no- 
body ever did it in print, and then sent 
marked copies to all the principals involved. 
As a result of this, some action is being taken. 
The following release comes to us from the 
Author’s League of America, Inc. who have 
moved into some action on the matter of 
reprints. 


HIT YOUR STRIDE 


Via the author of TRIAL AND ERROR 
SSW students hit THEIR 


strides — with impressive 

sales! Gilbert Eldredge, 

whose first sales we men- 

tioned a couple of months 

ago, will now appear as 

the author of a book — 

THE CASE OF THE WIN- 

TERGREEN ORCHID — 

to be published this fall.  Silbert Eldredge 
Hazel Downing has increased the profit on her 
SSW investment with another $75 sale, which 
_ “i just made for her—to the TORONTO 

AR. 


There's no waste of time on the way to sales when you 
travel the SSW road. We believe in shortcuts. The 
intelligent writers working with us have come to us 
because they know 


ONLY SALES COUNT 


Every month more people begin working with 
us—because smart writers know: 


1. The only useful course, from a dollar and 
cents angle, is the one located in New York, 
in daily contact with editorial centers. 


2. THE ONLY TEST OF ANY COURSE IS THE 
SALES IT PRODUCES. 


Books, stories and serials by writers who have learned 
Woodford's methods appear on current publishers’ Ilsts, and 
on the stands every month. Some years ago Woodford was 
asked by TRIAL AND ERROR readers to develop the ideas 
in the book at greater length, so that they might be used 
in practice. The result was SUPERVISED STORY WRITING, a 
series of assignments, which since its beginning has been 
outstandingly successful in helping its students appear in 
print. THE NEW, ENLARGED AND COMPLETELY REVISED 
SEVENTH EDITION OF TRIAL AND ERROR, GOES TO YOU 
FREE WITH THE ASSIGNMENTS. 

Woodford, now a leading motion picture writer, worked 
himself into the big money through his own story formulas 
and devices—the very ones that SSW teaches you to put into 
actual use, and which have helped Woodford become one 
of the most widely published writers in America today. (See 
WHO'S WHO.) 


Jack Woodford himself is now available for 
personal work with a limited number of SSW 
students—on special terms. 

Simple — Easy — Inexpensive 

SUPERVISED STORY WRITING is the simplest and easiest 
course in professional writing. It carries a thirty day money- 
back guarantee. We are willing to gamble a month of our 
work on your satisfaction. In addition we market your stories 
for you on a 10% commission basis; we consider sales the 
object of your work, That's why we send you up to the 
minute market calls. 

Send for complete information. TRIAL AND ERROR goes 
to you free with the course; if you already have the book, 
we make a special allowance. Coupon below brings you 
details of both offers. 





SUPERVISED STORY WRITING Au 
| East 44th Street, New York, N. Y. 

Please send full Information about SUPERVISED STORY 
WRITING at no obligation to me. | have [) do not have [] 
TRIAL AND ERROR. 
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¢ We are established General Book Publishers. We offer you friendly editors and 
MS readers; able artists; punctual printers; agents in London for Great Britain 
and the Continent ; distribution at home and abroad. 


If you have a typewritten book MS on any subject—prose (30,000 words and up, 
juveniles slightly shorter) or poetry (book-size collections for CONTEMPORARY 
POETS OF DORRANCE)—you are cordially invited to submit it, with the com- 
plete certainty on your part that it will be read without delays, and of course free. 


On the Book Lists of DORRANCE & COMPANY have appeared, among others, 
Gelett Burgess, Judge Joseph Buffington, General Smedley D. Butler, iccuaes 
Chamberlin, Admiral Robert E. Coontz, Lord Dunsany, Frederic Arnold Kummer, 
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a New writers are particularly welcome. Write first if you prefer about 
your work. 
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«Tp wo Cents a Word for 
All You Can Write!” 


By Ratpu Daicu, 


Managing Editor, Fawcett Publications and Country Press 


certain writer, with whom I was having 

lunch, was singing the blues. “Four or 
five years back,” he mourned, “I was getting 
as high as four-and-a-half cents a word for 
pulp stories. Today I agreed to take $100 
for a 11,000 word story.” 


[’ was about fourteen months ago that a 


Then, mental lightning seemed to strike 
him between his eyes. He sat there bug-eyed, 
fork poised in mid-air as the full force of 
his depravity penetrated for the first time. 
“One hundred bucks for eleven thousand 
words,” he repeated. “Why, that’s less than 
one cent a word.” 


Then we talked about pulps. Mr. Pulp 
Writer was dolefully convinced that his per- 
sonal experience of parachuting from a rate 
of four-and-a-half cents to one-cent a word, 
could only mean that the pulps would soon 
be absent from the newsstands, that their 
days were numbered and their number up. 
Although our firm does not publish pulps 
(we got out of the field by scrapping “Triple- 
X” and “Battle Stories”) I could not agree 
with him that pulps would soon, or ever, in 
our lifetime, be history. 


I did agree, though, that it is extremely 
doubtful if four cents a word will ever again 
be paid in the pulp field, except in rare 
instances, by publishers who might not be 
expected to stay in business long enough to 
buy a second story at that rate. 


“Well, even two cents,” he said hopefully. 
“Maybe they'll come back to good old ‘two 
cents on acceptance’. A man can clothe the 
wife and kids on that rate, and keep his pro- 
duction down to a point that permits good 
work and an occasional attack on the slick 
field, or two months off to gamble on a 
novel .. .” 


I agreed with Mr. Pulp Writer that should 
the publishers of first run pulp material ever 
dislocate the re-print publishers from the 
newsstands a steady two cent rate would not 
be too much to expect. 


“Hell,” our author chimed in. “I drove 
a Buick on the two cent rate. I wintered in 
Florida, once in California, and never wrote 
so much fiction that my own stuff seemed 
automatic as it does now. I sometimes re- 
vised three times and finished up by reading 
the yarn out loud to the Mrs. 
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“What gets me about this cent-a-word 
stuff,” he went on, “is I write so much of it 
_ I feel I’m draining myself. I get hold of a 
character that would have brought me a 
bonus in the old days, if I did the necessary 
re-write and painting up, and now I let him 
slide through on a first draft. My wife’s in 
my hair, too, because I haven’t flung one at 
Cosmo or the Post in more than a year. In 
the old days about one in six would stick at 
those markets and we’d have a swell check, 
as well as a solid feeling that I was getting 
some place.” 

Right there I got an idea. 

“T’ll give you two cents a word,” I said, 
“for all the material you can write, further- 
more, you can write stories on plots already 
worked out, to the last detail, and there 
won’t be any rejections.” 

“Huh?” My unexpected offer had Mr. 
Pulp Writer slack-jawed for an instant, and 
then I repeated it. 

“But you haven’t any pulps,” my friend 
declared. 

“No pulps,” I agreed, “but we have three 
fact detective magazines, (Startling Detec- 
tive Adventures, Daring Detective, and Dy- 
namic Detective), using about 150,000 words 
a month, and another monthly of true ad- 
venture and crime yarns using 90,000 
words.” (True). 

“Oh, fact stuff.” And the hope that had 
flamed so brightly an instant before flickered 
eut and he resumed eating. 

“Listen, my fine freckled trout,” I chided 
him, “a minute ago you were hoping for 
two cents a word, now I’m offering you two 
cents a word, plus three dollars each for pho- 
tographs that cost you nothing, and you sink 
to the bottom of the pool, all interest gone. 
What’s the matter with my bait?” 

I was a little peeved, and I laid it on thick. 
“Did you ever realize, under that crew cut 
of yours, that every county seat, almost every 
cross-road collection of houses, has its local 
murder mystery, that these true stories simply 
reek of the drama, suspense, heroic accom- 
plishment you hope and pray you can manu- 
facture or drag from a gin bottle for your 
pulp stories? Do you realize you have been 
pounding fiction out of a typewriter for six 
or seven years since you resigned from the 


city desk, and your closest contact with life 
is what you read in the newspapers, or a 
dirty story some friend tells you in a bar! 

“Wearing out! Of course you're wearing 
out! Even Edgar Wallace was getting frayed 
around the edges when he slid off his coil 
under the load of fiction production he im- 
posed on himself by extravagance, gambling 
and inhuman living. At the rate you are go. 
ing now, you won’t be able to earn two cents 
a word, if and when the pulp publishers are 
able to pay that rate.” 

“Wait a minute,” interposed Mr. Pulp 
Writer. “No cause to get mad. In a minute 
you'll be walking out of here in a huff and 
leaving me with the lunch check.” 

Then we discussed the proposition without 
heat, and Mr. Pulp Writer agreed that inter. 
viewing a police chief, or detective or two, 
would be invigorating experience. “Don’t 
think it won’t be,” I enthused. “Some of 
these police officers are plenty good charac- 
ters for fiction. Remember Theodore Drei- 
ser’s “American Tragedy”. That was a true 
detective case. He used it as a basis for a fic- 
tion story, and you know the rest. Life will 
always be the best basis for good fiction. 
Take a look at “Gone With The Wind,’ 
“Northwest Passage,’ A. J. Cronin’s books, 
the Mr. Tutt stories. Almost every outstand- 
ing book or story has some fact basis, and the 
author didn’t get his inspiration sitting at the 
typewriter and fashioning a formula lead 
paragraph containing the usual ‘person, pre- 
dicament and promise’ of manufactured 
fiction.” 

“You're right,” agreed the freckled trout. 
“The best two stories I ever wrote were based 
on only one experience I had as a reporter.” 

And, dear reader, as you may have 
guessed, the ending is even happier, and 
more serene than the last paragraph of a 
“western romance”. 

Mr. Pulp Writer got into his Ford and 
journeyed up into New England. He came 
back a day later with notes and photographs 
on three cases. One of them had been pub- 
lished extensively, and we couldn’t use it— 
but he sold it to a competitor for $90. We 
bought the other two. Paid $144 for one at 
6000 words, accompanied by eight photos 
from police files. Paid $260 for the other. 
It ran longer and included the by-line of the 
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lice officer most active in solving the mur- 
der. $494 for less than one week’s work! 


Last Fall the “freckled trout” worked 
himself by easy stages to Florida in 
a new Buick, writing fact detective stories 
for our Startling Detective, Daring Detec- 
tive and Dynamic Detective, with an occa- 
sional unusual true adventure or crime story 
for our magazine True, from police files in 
cities on his route. 


Right now he is in the summer resort 
country of Northern Wisconsin and Michi- 
gan. A recent issue of a monthly slick car- 
ried one of his book-length fiction pieces, 
but not around a country police chief, but a 
wealthy widow he found trying to change 
a flat tire somewhere in Georgia, and saw 
later in Florida. Two of the weekly slicks 
have carried his fiction in recent months— 
and they want more. The pay-off is that 
these slicks, with their high rates, and policy 
of sending out high pressure “stimulators” 
to hurry up author’s production, are the sec- 
ond fiddle in the orchestra of the freckled 
trout. Our detective mags and True get the 
bulk of his output. He writes his fiction 
pieces when he gets “the idea” and the char- 
acters for them. His income from us, for 
a twelve months period, will crowd $8,500. 


If you are a writing man or woman, or a 
would-be-writer, we’d like to cut you in on 
these checks too. It may be that you have 
never written a fiction story, but that doesn’t 
mean you can’t write and sell us true crime 
stories at 2c a word, on acceptance, plus 
three bucks for each photo we use. 


As you may have gathered, our need for 
these stories is very real. You will never get 
a reject from us with the explanation that 
our inventory is overstocked. Nothing would 
suit us better than to fill shelf after shelf 
with manuscripts of this type, ready to send 
to the printer as needed. 


‘THE way to get these stories, and write 

them, is simple. Go to the local chief 
of police. Tell him- you want to write up the 
murder cases he or his men have solved. It 
makes no difference how old the cases are, 
if photographs are available. Preferably get 
the story of the crime and its solution in the 
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“3,000 words a day, lady, or I don’t eat!” 


words of the man who solved the case and 
get him to agree that his name will be used 
as author or co-author of the first-person 
yarn. This is not a hard job when you show 
the gentleman how many law enforcement 
officers the country over are adding to the 
authenticity of the stories by permitting use 
of their names as author. A bit of publicity 
never hurt these gentlemen with elections as 
frequent as they are. 


Write the story tersely, starting with the 
first point of intense interest—usually the 
finding of the body or the immediate events 
preceding the discovery. 


FOLLow through the steps of detection 
that led to the apprehension of the guilty 
party, remembering always that you are 
telling a detective story and you must strive 
to interest your audience. Close with the 
killer brought to justice and found guilty. 


In some instances we purchase stories 
about unsolved cases, and are especially in- 
terested in getting the stories of such cases 
where a suspect is at large and photographs 
of the suspect are available. By publishing 
such stories and photos we have been able 
to apprehend a number of wanted men. 
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few of the types of leads for fact de- 
tective stories that immediately stimu- 
late the intense interest I mentioned in the 
preceding paragraph, in the reader’s mind. 

First, of course, is one of the two formula 
openings for fact crime stories; that of re- 
enacting the crime concerning which your 
story is to be written. Here’s an example: 

Clarence Myers slept fitfully. He heard the 
clock downstairs strike twelve. He glanced at the 
quiet form of his wife beside him. As he adjusted 
his pillow she half awoke and asked the time. 
Mumbling a complaint because of his insomnia, 
he told her. 

A moment later the man sat up in bed and 
stared into the darkness. He was certain he had 
heard the sound of creaking floor boards in the 
hall. There it was again! 

As noiselessly as possible he arose and crept 
toward the door. Halfway across the room he 
was halted by fear as a shadowy form loomed in 
front of him. His first thought was to shout a 
warning to his wife, but an upraised arm de- 
scended and a crushing blow on the head felled 
him. 

From here on the author abandons his 
smash lead and in the next paragraph the 
neighbors, awakened by the wife’s screams, 
find the murdered man. The cops come in 
and the detective work starts. 

In this type of lead the author builds up 
an instantaneous interest, creating mystery 
and setting the stage for the detectives to 
come on and dig up their clues, one of which 
has been deftly placed in those first few 
paragraphs. 

In the second so-called formula lead, the 
actual crime is not reenacted, but someone 
finds a murder victim. Like this: 

The woman’s face bore a worried expression as 
she stood in front of her home and gazed toward 
the house next door. She thought there must 
be something wrong in the residence of her neigh- 
bor, 80-year-old William Hancock. It was 10:00 
a. m. and she realized she had not heard the old 
man’s cheery whistle that morning. Usually he 
was up at dawn. 

“Maybe he’s ill,” she thought, observing the 
morning paper and a bottle of milk still on the 
front doorstep. She knew Hancock lived alone. 
Apprehensive now, she hesitated to enter the 
house. Maybe it was a woman’s intuition, but she 
seemed to have a strange foreboding of tragedy. 
Then the problem was solved to her. Down the 
street came a neighbor. Anxiously the woman con- 
veyed her fears to the man. 

Together they went to the front door. It was 
unlocked. They stepped inside and found the 
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“Eric works when and where he pleases!” 


living room a shambles. Furniture had been over- 
turned. Upholstery was ripped to pieces. Pictures 
had been jerked from the walls. 

Fear gripped their hearts as they prepared to 
search further for the old man. They entered a 
bedroom. There, face down on the bed, was the 
still, rigid form of Hancock, his head battered 
and strips of adhesive tape strapped across his 
mouth and eyes. 

So the discoverers of the murdered man 
call the police and the story goes on from 
there. Here also, the author has left ade- 
quate clues for the detectives to work on. 
He has posed the question of interest and 
mystery as to why this terrible crime was 
committed. And the reader is supposed to 
read on, avidly, to learn the answers and 
how the police found them. 

One of the best methods of writing fact 
detective stories is in the first person, called 
“by-line” stories, because they are told by 
one of the officers who worked on the case. 
Here’s one I liked because it kept away from 
the trite “telephone” or “weather” lead: 

The night I snapped the handcuffs on “Mon- 
sieur Beaucaire,” you could have knocked me over 
with a feather. 

It happened in a tavern in Denver, Colo. 
The place is just off Larimer street, a down-at- 
the-heel night club patronized mostly by young 
jitterbugs who live in the interminable gusty, sexy 
blare of jazz and swing. 

“Monsieur Beaucaire” had walked to the bar 
and ordered soda pop, thereby causing more ex- 
citement than there’d been since the night four 
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years ago when @ man walked into the hotel next 
door alone and asked to rent a room for the 
night. It was that kind of a place! But I'll tell 
my story from its logical beginning. 


Then the byliner, a detective, goes into 
his act and recounts all about Monsieur 
Beaucaire, what he had done that brought 
the law down on him, and all the trials and 
tribulations to which the police were put 
to capture him. 

The author here has cleverly created in 
the reader’s mind the desire to know more 
about this “Monsieur Beaucaire,” who he 
was and how he happened to walk into the 
police trap set for him. 

Next, I think, in interest to fact crime 
story readers, is the action lead. Here’s one 
that opened a two-part serial recounting the 
career of Jack Weston, the last of the old- 
time Western badmen. 


The raucous laughter of a drunken chippy 
wafted down Main street of Battle Mountain as 
a cow-puncher escort attempted to steer her 
through the doorway of an all-night joint from 
which blared the sensual rhythm of a phonograph. 
It was after midnight—1:30 a. m. The date was 
July 15, 1932. 

Marshal L. B. “Two Gun Pete” Chiara, who 
was the law in this small desert town of Northern 
Nevada, took little notice of the woman or the 
man with her. His attention was centered on 
something else which made him suddenly alert. 

His lean body became rigid for a moment as 
he peered down the board sidewalk a block distant 
where two skulking forms were huddling in front 
of the town’s leading store. Silently, he scurried 
to the shadows of a building where the moonlight 
no longer revealed his angular figure. From his 
belt dangled a heavy six-gun. Its silver-plated grip 
= a row of brass cartridges glinted in the moon- 
ght. 

As Marshal Chiara crept down the plank walk, 
he noticed that another man was standing beside 
a small car parked in front of the store. He quick- 
ened his pace, hugging the shadowy protection of 
the frame buildings along the unpaved street. 
Fifty feet now separated him from the renegades 
= were tampering with the lock of the store 
oor, 

Suddenly they heard him. Catlike, the three 
figures sprang to cover behind the car. 

When he was within ten paces of the auto- 
mobile, Chiara spoke quietly: 

“Put up your hands and come out in the open. 
It’s the law.” ; 

His challenge was answered with a leaden hail 
of death. Three guns boomed in a single explo- 
sion. “Two Gun Pete” Chiara clutched his chest. 
He fell to the sidewalk. A clatter of retreating 
footsteps resounded in the ears of the mortally 


wounded man. He raised to his feet, his duty 
foremost in his thoughts, staggered a few steps, 
shaking his head determinedly. It seemed to give 
him the energy for one last desperate play. 

The dying officer jerked his six-gun from its 
holster and charged the bandits. His weapon 
blazed orange streaks of flame. 

“Stop! Throw up your hands or I} fill you full 
of lead!” 

The three forms dodged into an alley. On 
came Chiara, charging like a madman. Three 
simultaneous shots barked from the alley. 


Marshal Chiara fell dead! 

There’s action every minute in that lead 
and the author has succeeded in painting a 
vivid word picture in comparatively few 
words that will lead the leader on to find out 
who the bandits were and what was done to 


avenge the cowardly murder of fearless Pete 
Chiara. 


There’s one more type of lead, not often 
used in fact detective stories, but neverthe- 
less a good one, that I want to cite. It’s the 
character opening, common to fiction and 
the slicks, but really neglected in the fact 
crime stories. 

Like Lochinvar, blond, ruthless Lawrence 
(Whitey) Rea—woman hater, robber and mur- 
derer who terrorized South Texas for more than 
a year—rode out of the west. 

He rode alone in a hot V-8. 

Coldblooded, conscienceless, wily as a_ killer 
lobo that has learned to slip through traps and 
stay out of range of outraged ranchers’ guns, this 
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tall, lanky son of an Oklahoma tenant farmer 
fought what appeared to be a winning battle with 
the Lone Star state’s smartest manhunters, until 
fate caught up with him and he faced the hardest 
decision of his blood-spattered, comet-like career. 

This opening tells the reader immediately 
that Whitey Rea is the criminal and that 
he’s wanted for murder and what not. But 
the author has introduced his criminal char- 
acter in such an interest-rousing manner that 
the reader is literally compelled to learn 
more about this killer and all-around bad- 
man. 

Let’s go back a minute to the action lead. 
The one about Jack Weston who shot the 
marshal, Chiara. The principal character- 
istics of this story that recommended it to 
me were the material the author assembled 
and the excellent manner in which it was 
written. Here was an old-time western 
thriller brought up to date. Jack Weston 
was a badman if ever there was one. The 
story revolves around the murder of Chiara, 
several other lesser killings and the man- 
hunt, led by an amazing sheriff, that ended 
in the shooting and death of Weston. The 
story is simply packed with thrills, suspense, 
daring and the courage of the sheriff’s men. 
The climax is reached when Weston’s body 
is found buried in a shallow desert grave 
after he had died from wounds inflicted by 
the sheriff himself. The capture of the sher- 
iff, by Weston, who left him handcuffed 
with his arms around a desert tree to die 
and his miraculous escape just when the 
buzzards were circling overhead preparing 
for a feast, is the highlight of the two-parter 
that was one of the best stories we ever have 
published. 

As an example of straight, shrewd detec- 
tive work, I liked the story of the solution of 
the Nancy Titterton murder in New York 
city in 1936 about as well as any I can re- 
call. 

After hours of work, detectives emerged 
from the death apartment with a piece of 
string with which the woman had been 
strangled, as their only clue. The case 
seemed hopeless of solution. But Thomas 
“Pop” Martin, veteran ace of the Manhat- 
tan homicide squad, took the piece of cord 
and went to work. First he learned it was of 


a type used by upholsterers. Next, after days 
of ceaseless investigation, he traced it to the 
rianufacturer. Then he learned the names 
of every upholsterer in New York City who 
used that type of cord. By a process of elimi. 
nation he finally arrived at the little shop 
where John Fiorenza worked. There he 
quickly learned the proprietor had done 
some furniture repairing for Mrs. Titterton, 
He learned that Fiorenza had gone to the 
Titterton apartment the day of the slaying, 
It was not long before Fiorenza confessed, 
He was later convicted and executed. In 
the meantime, many other suspects had been 
sifted and found innocent. 


This story was a natural with all the 
horror, mystery and drama of a real life 
tragedy skillfully woven into a plot made to 
order for the author. It had everything— 
and naturally the author sold it to us. 


NE word of warning. Don’t write up the 

case without first querying the editor 
about it, unless the police chief or law en- 
forcement officer is sure that particular case 
has not been treated in one of the several 
fact detective magazines. It is always safer 
to query the editor. He has a complete rec- 
ord of all fact detective cases ever published. 
To facilitate handling such queries special 
blanks have been prepared, with space for 
listing pertinent information about the case 
so that the editor may give the author a “go 
ahead” with a virtual certainty that the case, 
once written, will be accepted. A supply of 
these blanks, along with more specific infor- 
mation about writing the fact detective story 
will be forwarded upon request. 

Most of our contributors in this field are 
working newspaper men, but there is plenty 
of room for the free lance, especially a man 
or woman with a car or willingness to hop a 
bus to nearby cities, once the best of the local 
cases have been written up. 

For query blanks and instructions on writ- 
ing the fact detective story, address Leonard 
Diegre, Editor, Country Press, 1501 Broad- 
way, N. Y. For information on writing for 
True, address William Corcoran, Editor, 
same address, Check or rejection within two 
weeks is the Fawcett, Country Press motto. 
All mail is answered promptly. 
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This Idea Made Me Money 


By Britt GRANBERG 


HAT I’m giving out here is my 

W bread and butter and I’m probably 

laying myself open to a lot of need- 
less competition. However, I look upon 
WriTer’s DicEsT as sort of a trading post 
and, since I have garnered many checks from 
the market tips, I feel it is only fair to pass 
along an idea which has netted me more 
steady work than I can handle. 

This is for the trade journal and article 
writer. The idea itself involves some work, 
but if you who try it are just one half as 
fortunate as was I, you will truly profit. 

From market notes in W. D., The Writer’s 
Market and The Writer’s Year Book I com- 
piled a list of trade and class publications. 


The books were varied and ranged from 
nursing journals to fraternal magazines and 
included those never found on newsstands 
and rarely seen by the free lancer. I selected 
155 magazines to query and did it this way: 

I bought 155 government, reply post 
cards. (Cost: $3.10). Those, you know, 
are the double cards which allow for your 
writing a message on one side and leaving 
the other side for the receiver’s reply. The 
name of the magazine and a short list of 
questions to be checked went on the half 
of the card which held my name and ad- 
dress on the reverse side. The other half of 
the card, addressed to the editor, held my 
brief note to him and it read: 





Editor: 


In order to keep my trade journal files up to date I am making this query to learn 
your editorial needs and would appreciate it if you would check the items on the other 


half of this card and mail it to me. 


material I can gather. 


that. 





Rather than submit material without knowledge of your needs, I would like to 
know if you are in the market for news and features from Seattle, your length prefer- 
ences, whether you can use a regular correspondent, or will consider what free lance 


Also, if you care to send me a sample copy of your magazine, I would appreciate 


BILL GRANBERG, Seattle, Wash. 








Not perfect, but workable. The note is 
typewritten, of course, and single spaced. 


Then on the half of the card the editor 
tears off and mails me were these questions: 





NAME OF MAGAZINE: 


Are you in the market for material? © 


Do you use short news items? 


What are your preferred lengths? 
Do you use photos? () Yes 


WOE tess cain 
Deadlines : 


Remarks: 





Do you use features, personality or human interest articles? (J 
NUR GG WOU AIMINC QIMEE ooo. oi sco Sock cas wn dees bebo eenwaads 


giapeest 
Can you use a regular, protected correspondent? () 
Will you consider free lance material? © 


TUR ON a Sal 2 ee rot od uth a enengicis 
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You see, all the editor had to do was 
check the question or write not more than 
one to four words opposite any one of them. 
I secured the flapping edges of the card with 
a bit of transparent mending tape. Because 
of the tragic labor involved in typing 155 
cards, I worked at it gradually and mailed 
out about 25 a week until I had the batch 
done. The returns kept me cheered up 
while I typed the rest. 

All right, now for the results, tabulated 
first and commented upon later. 

Number of replies: 143 

Favorable : 67 

Unfavorable: 76 

Sample copies: 53 

Unsolicited letters: 48 

The replies, you see, ran just less than 
50-50, with me on the short end. With me 
the loser? Ah, no! When you can get that 
many bites out of 155 casts, you’re fishing, 
mister, you’re fishing. What surprised and 
impressed me was the number of editors 
who on their own initiative took the trouble 
to write a letter in addition to filling out and 
mailing the reply card. Their letters indi- 
cated just how eager they are for material. 
Many of them, too, enclosed mimeographed 
or printed statements of their requirements. 
Then there were the sample copies, virtually 
a necessity, and an indication of willingness 
to co-operate. And why were so many of 
the replies unfavorable? I broke them down 
to these reasons: 


Suspended : 9 

Staff written: 11 

Too low pay: 14 

Overstocked: 19 

Had correspondent: 9 

Not buying from my locality: 14 
No return of card: 12 


Those reasons make the number of un- 
favorable replies less formidable. 

The list of magazines I queried was a 
“cold” one. I didn’t know them. They 
didn’t know me. 


HAT did I learn from my survey? 
First, that there is a wide and varied 
market for free lance material. The 67 
favorable replies offer more work than I 
can handle and from them I shall cull the 
slow pay boys, those who pay long after 


publication, and those who pay so low a 
rate or use so little material they are not 
worth cultivating. The net result will be a 
good string. 

I also learned editors are not kidding 

when they insist upon “idea” articles for 
trade journals. That is, stories built around 
a definite business theme and, if possible, a 
paying idea. “Help” articles are in demand, 
Also, there can be no hokum or fine phrases 
in an article for a magazine which is pressed 
for space and likes ’em short, sweet and to 
the point. Here is one of the letters I re. 
ceived from a thoughtful editor, typical of 
the 48 letters. It is from E. C. Ackerman, 
editor of Dairy World: 
“In answer to your postcard query, we do not need 
a regular correspondent, but we can use feature 
articles as outlined: Factual articles on new or 
remodeled milk plants ; new or improved products; 
merchandising ideas of proved merit ; on milk and 
milk products. From 500 to 2,000 words. 

“Rates are one cent a word; specimen ads, $1; 
photos, $1 and up; payable on publication. Sug- 
gestion to receive favorable consideration: Get 
authority to publish article from owner or man- 
ager in writing. We want to stress the fact The 
Dairy World is a dairy magazine of milk plant 
interests and not a dairy farmer or producer pub- 
lication. A sample copy of The Dairy World is 
being mailed to you.” 

You may have this query card idea for 
what it’s worth. I’ve got it figured out I’m 
not due for much competition anyway. For 
of those of you in my city who read this, 
only about 20 per cent of you will be in- 
terested in earning a living the hard way: 
by trade journal free lancing. Of that num- 
ber only about 10 per cent will go through 
the work of making 155 queries. And of 
that 10 per cent, none will query the iden- 
tical 155 I queried. All of which breaks the 
percentage down so low I’ve lost all track 
of my chances for competition. So after 
all I don’t feel so Boy Scout-ish about offer- 
ing this idea at the trading post. I had the 
percentages all doped out before I started. 


But seriously, if you wish to get a line on 
a good string of journals, follow up the 
W. D. market tips with query cards covering 
your own particular line in your own city. 
You can’t be wrong all the time. 
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Personal Fairy Tale 


ANONYMOUS 


F Horace Greeley were peddling advice 
| today, he would say: “Young man, 

stay the hell out of Hollywood!” And 
as a guy who has just finished nearly a 
12-month stretch—under contract—I advise 
all writers to steer clear of the land of make- 
believe. Unless you are one of these strong- 
willed babies who say: “I’m going out to 
save dough, and no matter what I go 
through,” ... . and mean it! 

You see, I’ve been writing for about four 
years and have published over one hundred 
stories—a good many of them in the literary 
“little magazines”. Some time ago I had the 
agreeable experience of landing in Esquire 
and after the story came out I got a polite 
letter from a gent in Hollywood, claiming 
he would love to be my agent. Thinking it 
was all a gag, I told him to go ahead and 
be my Hollywood agent and see if I cared. 
Ten months later I got a telegram asking me 
if I would take $150 a week for six months! 
I was averaging about twenty a week from 
my writing and had a pretty steady outside 
job, so I asked the wife what she thought— 
reminding her of the depression and how we 
both were hearty eaters. Being a bit travel- 
happy, she threw a trunk at me and told me 
to start packing. 

My friends gave me a sorrowful farewell, 
with all the usual bromides about Holly- 
wood .... and I was kind of doubtful my- 
self, but that $150 per kept my head above 
water. My wife had it all figured out... . if 
we saved a hundred each week, we would 
have $2,400, win, lose, or to hell with it. 

Hollywood turned out to be an overgrown 
hick town, even duller than the long train 
tide. But the studio was interesting. I had a 
fine office, a very comfortable couch, and 
the script of a detective story to look over. 
I thought: “Ha! Who said Hollywood is 
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crazy? They give you an office, typewriter, 
paper, and a story... . very efficient.” The 
producer (a very strange sort of animal) 
asked me what I thought of the yarn and I 
frankly told him that it was pretty good and 
he was a bit disappointed and then I was 
“off the story.” Followed six or seven weeks 
when I did absolutely nothing but catch up 
on a lot of reading, sleep on my very soft 
couch, and get my check each Wednesday. 
The wife and I explored Hollywood, dis- 
covered the Screen Writers’ Guild, the Anti- 
Nazi League, the Motion Picture Democratic 
Committee, and a few other groups, and we 
found that Hollywood was very much alive 
and interesting. I also found that screen 
writing was not the big-money racket it was 
cracked up to be—many of the boys getting 
only a hundred a week, some less, and most 
of them only working a few weeks a year— 
including many of the $500-a-week lads. 
Although we couldn’t quite figure it out, 
it seemed that not only hadn’t we saved, but 
we were in debt about fifty bucks. We solved 
this by depositing a hundred every week in 
a New York bank—it was harder to take 
out—and with straining we managed on $35 
per. (The agent got his 10% each week.) 
In due time somebody at the studio re- 
membered I was working there, and I was 
assigned to a newspaper story—to do the 
screen play, no less. I went at it like a 
hungry horse and knocked off the first 
sequence in a day (I should have taken a 
week or two) and within three days I had 
finished 80 pages or about % of the script, 
and I was “off the picture” again. Of course 
I was going too fast, but hell, I had never 
seen or written a screen play before—nor 
did I ever claim I could write one . . . . the 
first one was bound to have mistakes. 
After another few weeks of loafing on 
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“You say it’s nice, but it’ll ruin my business!” 


salary—the most enjoyable pastime ever in- 
vented!—I was asked to do an original for 
a 12-year-old girl star . . . me, the boy who 
wrote hard-boiled realistic stuff! To add to 


my troubles, the producer had some set and 
screwy ideas on what the story should con- 
tain. I played smart this time and took two 
weeks to hand in a 15-page yarn which the 
producer told me was “not bad, but I’m 
shelving the whole idea, anyhow.” 


WENT back to the peaceful life of sleep- 

ing, and writing my own stuff, and as 
option time approached, we packed up, 
warmed by the $1,500 we had in the bank. 
Surprise and all that, my option was re- 
newed and I started a 12-week term at 
$175 per! 


Since the studios go in for the smart idea 
of advertising a title and then looking for a 
story to fit said title, I did three more origi- 
nals, all around advertised titles—they were 
never used—they were all lousy! Instead of 


giving me the sort of thing I could write, | 
was assigned to westerns, action pictures, and 
who-done-its? Not that I believe my writ. 
ing is superior to that, but it just wasn’t my 
field. Hollywood can turn out great pictures, 
but the writer—even if he does get a decent 
story—is crippled by a stupid, self-imposed 
censorship that the industry slaps on itself, 
and by being subjected to every whim of the 
producer. (Ma, here’s that strange animal 
again.) A producer gave me an idea fora 
story he wanted—and it was something | 
thought I could do. I wrote it up, following 
his idea faithfully, and when he read it, he 
shook his head, saying: “Sorry, but the idea 
stinks!” 

“But it was your idea,” I told him. 

“So what?” he answered calmly. “Then 
my idea stinks!” 

But I wasn’t discouraged; the bank book 
was getting more interesting each week, and 
I was keeping up with my work. Before, ] 
had written literary “sketches,” suitable for 
a very limited quality market, but Holly. 
wood made me plot-conscious and now I’m 
aiming at Collier’s and the other slicks— 
although I haven’t hit yet and really don't 
expect to for a year or so. 

Some of the lads I came out with went 
Hollywood, which means they bought a car, 
a lot of clothes, rented a fine house, and had 
a good time. After all, it’s hard not to feel 
like a big shot when you're getting twenty- 
five or fifty bucks a day! Of course the 
bubble breaks—then it’s real tough. Many 
of the boys stopped writing their own stuff 
and it will be months before they can find 
themselves again, start writing for one or 
two cents a word, get back to earth and the 
steady grind; some of them never will—the 
jump down is too steep. 

It all adds up to this: unless you keep 
up with your own work and think only of 
saving, Hollywood will lick you—at least 
that’s this one man’s opinion. 
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They Wanted “Horror” 


By Erie STANLEY GARDNER 


ing, I’ve stumbled up against lots of 
questions. I know a few of the answers. 
I have lots of questions to which I don’t 
have the answers. For the most part, they 
are questions in which we are all interested. 
What’s wrong with the pulps today?” 
Is anything wrong? 
Compare the checks which are being sent 
out, not to the topnotchers, but to the 
average writers, and 


|: the course of fifteen years’ active writ- 


Who bought pulp magazines back, let us 
say, in 1932 or 1933? 

It was a strange and composite audience. 
You’d find the elevator boy in the hotel 
avidly reading a pulp magazine in between 
trips. Occasionally, you’d be discussing con- 
temporary reading with some busy lawyer 
or surgeon, and he’d “confess” that when 
he finished work at night, he was too tired 
to “wade through” the current best sellers. 
He’d admit that one 





you'll see there’s 
something radically 
wrong. Talk with 
the proprietors of 
newsstands who 
make it a business 
to follow trends, and 
you'll find there’s 
something wrong. 
Breeze up to a news- 
stand, not as a writ- 
er looking over po- 
tential markets, but 
as a prospective pur- 
chaser looking for 
entertainment, and 
you'll find there’s 
something wrong. 


lower. 
stands. 


fewer copies. 


fiction. 


unvarying diet. 





HERE’S WHAT’S WRONG 


® Pulp paper word rates to authors are 
® Fewer pulps are being sold on the news- 
@ All the pulp paper leaders are selling 


As authors’ word production steps up: 
authors’ quality steps down. 

The pulp paper reading audience is losing 
its top cream due to increasingly inferior 


Publishers make any fiction trend a band 
wagon. The reader finds that what used 
to be a pleasing variety strain is now an 


or two of the lead- 
ing pulp magazines 
furnished him his 
entertainment. Some- 
times it would be 
merely a casual 
statement, sometimes 
a confession of which 
he was or felt he 
should be ashamed. 
A writer who had 
a very large output 
would stumble onto 
fans in the most un- 
expected places. The 
president of a big 
corporation had 
never heard of some 








In the days of 
publishing prosperity, the publishers take 
trips to Europe, trade in automobiles every 
six months, and worry about income tax. 
When things don’t go so good, the pub- 
lisher dumps just as much of it as he can 
in the lap of the writer. 

Let’s look at what’s happened in the wood 
pulp field. 

Seven or eight years ago, we were, it is 
true, in the midst of a depression, but a 
good many wood pulp magazines were be- 
ing sold. At least one publishing house 


bucked the so-called depression to ride into 
affluence, 


of my more am- 
bitious writings, but followed eagerly the ad- 
ventures of one of my pulp characters. Once 
while traveling, I went into a strange bank 
with a check from a pulp magazine. I 
thought my driving license and other means 
of identification would enable me to get the 
check cashed as it was a large metropolitan 
bank, and the company which issued the 
check had been in business for a good many 
years. 

The cashier listened to my story, looked 
at the check, and passed it on to the man- 
ager. The manager literally fell on my neck. 
He had been following the adventures of 
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“It’s a new note in mystery stories. The murderer 
turns out to be the one you suspected all along.” 


my character in that particular magazine. 
He wanted to know all about what was go- 
ing to happen to the character, how he was 
going to get out of the present scrape. The 
character to him was real, a lot more real 
than I was. He passed over the five hun- 
dred odd dollars without batting an eyelash, 
but would have kept me there for an hour 
if I'd had the time, asking me about this 
particular character. 

Those experiences are by no means un- 
usual. I’ve talked with many of the better 
known pulp writers who can not only match 
them, but go them one better. 


About 1933, publishers began to notice 
that magazines which featured horror stories 
were picking up. Some of the more venture- 
some turned some of their weak sisters into 
horror magazines, and the weak sisters im- 
mediately became robust, money makers. 

Some of the better class detective maga- 
zines wouldn’t go quite so far as to become 
outright horror magazines, but they used 
covers which were suggestive of horror and 
found that sales increased. 


During the course of the past few years, 
painters lay awake nights trying to figure 
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some new method of depicting a fiendish 
villain holding a red-hot brand within an 
inch or two of the pink flesh of a semi-nude 
blonde. A casual observer, standing in front 
of a magazine display, saw ten or fifteen 
such scenes, all about the same, the villain 
with the green illumination on his coun. 
tenance and usually with a patch over one 
eye, quite frequently a misshapen dwarf, 
leering down at the lush curves of the 
blonde in the torn undies. She was either 
strapped to a table or held in the grip of 
a huge leering giant. Toward the back of 
the picture, the hero was just about to smash 
in a pane of window glass with the barrel 
of a revolver. 

The public ate those magazines up. They 
usually sold for a dime, and the dimes 
tinkled merrily into the cash registers of the 
newsstand proprietors. While the pulp in- 
dustry was having a mushroom growth of 
a certain type of magazine, the better type 
of pulp magazine found hard sledding. 


The publishers saw only one cure, put 
a horror cover on the magazine that was 
slipping. They did. The magazine spurted 
into better circulation. The publishers rubbed 
their hands—-pretty smart, eh? 

Then gradually the picture changed. After 
all, one horror magazine is pretty much like 
all other horror magazines. The market was 
flooded. Newsstands groaned beneath the 
weight of the sheer numbers. Taken in the 
aggregate, there was still quite a bit of busi- 
ness, but it was so evenly distributed that 
no one was making much in the line of 
profits. 


HAVE long contended that any formula 
magazine can enjoy no lasting pros- 
perity. 

I was in Los Angeles when the first jitney 
bus came into operation. For a while, it 
looked as though a wonderful new field had 
been opened up. Persons who were out of 
work, with an automobile that was a liability 
and time that couldn’t be turned into profit, 
suddenly found the automobile an asset. 
They once more started to eat regularly. 

The trouble was, there were too many 
people out of work and too many auto- 
mobiles. It wasn’t long before they smoth- 
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ered the whole idea under such a load of 
cutthroat competition that none of them 
could make anything out of it. 

There is only one thing which can’t be 
duplicated overnight. That’s individuality. 
A magazine with a strong individuality can 
be imitated, but it’s usually a weak imita- 
tion. It can’t be duplicated. 

A formula magazine can be duplicated. 

Building a magazine with an individuality 
is a slow process. It’s a process of gather- 
ing material and weeding out. An editor, 
usually with a strong individuality, cultivates 
writers who have strong individualities. They 
create characters which stand out. As writ- 
ers, editors, and readers become more fami- 
liar with these characters, they develop, 
round out, and become flesh and blood be- 
ings to the readers. They acquire a host of 
reader fans. Editors of competitive maga- 
zines look at the circulation figures with 
envious eyes and say to the writers, “Create 
something for me somewhat similar to the 
John Doe story you’re running in the 
——_—_—_——— Detective Magazine.” 

A publisher who has a magazine like that 
on his string really has something. 

Are there any of them today? 

Name one. 

And how about the banker, the corpora- 
tion president, the tired surgeons, the busy 
lawyers? —What are they reading today ?— 
You have two guesses, but don’t make the 
mistake of putting horror magazines in as 
one of them. 

Your guess is as good as mine, but here’s 
what J think happened. 

As a nation we make the mistake of over- 
looking simple causes and centering our at- 
tention too much on complex results. We 
are a nation of individuals. Our national 
business life is the composite reflection of 
the economic struggles of the individuals 
which compose the nation. 

At present, I am in the deep country. 
There are a lot of little, dilapidated build- 
ings on homesteads around here which are 
abandoned. Start looking up these aban- 
doned places and you find that this is the 
general story. Richard Roe lived in that 
little shack. He had a few bees, grew some 
vegetables, and sometimes kept chickens. He 
was a strange sort of a hermit who did odd 
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“If you: sold a serial at 5c a word, you'd be walking 
on air, too!’ 


jobs here and there, picking up fifty cents 
or a dollar occasionally. Where is he now? 
—Oh, that’s the bird who is driving the old 
automobile, the chap who nearly ran into 
us at the crossroads back there. He’s work- 
ing on W. P. A. now, or he’s on relief. This 
depression has been a boon for him. He’s 
making more money than he ever made 
before. 

I’m not knocking W. P. A. or relief—far 
from it. There are lots of worthy indi- 
viduals who were kept from starving be- 
cause of it. 

No, I’m merely citing facts. Along with 
the worthy individuals who had to find 
something to carry them through the “emer- 
gency” there were a lot of men whose stand- 
ards of living were far below the average 
citizen, who managed to get a free ride on 
the various relief programs and are enjoy- 
ing a period of relative affluence. 

How many of them are there? 

You don’t know, and I don’t know, but 
by using our heads a bit and making any 
sort of an intelligent estimate, it would seem 
that there are a lot. 

A few years ago, those people had no 
purchasing power so far as magazines were 
concerned. If they read anything, it was 
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last week’s newspaper. They still aren’t 
affluent so far as normal purchasing power 
is concerned, but they do find themselves in 
, @ position where they can purchase the 
cheaper forms of entertainment. Of those 
cheaper forms of entertainment, there is 
nothing which gives more value than the 
ten-cent magazine. 

My contention is this: There aren’t enough 
of those horror magazine addicts to support 
the wood pulp magazines now on the mar- 
ket. But there are enough of them to up- 
set the balance which had been pretty well 
established a few years ago. 


The publishers, seeing conditions only on 
the balance sheets of their magazine ledgers, 
didn’t stop to ask where these new cus- 
tomers were coming from, and didn’t care. 
Of a sudden, there was a demand for horror 
magazines. It was only natural that pub- 
lishers should cater to it. 


HAT?’S the result? 


The general level of wood pulp maga- 
zines dropped several notches. The per- 
manent wood pulp reader is being alien- 
ated. A high-class pulp magazine finds the 
sledding particularly hard at present for two 
reasons. One of them is that many of the 
better class of pulp reader have been forced 
to other reading material. The other is that 
the stands are so cluttered up with an array 
of horror magazines that it takes persistent 
effort and a determined insistence to find 
anything else. 

There is still another factor—reprint 
magazines. The writer who finds his income 
reduced because the John Doe Publishing 
Company cut his rates in half, naturally 
looks for added income from some other 
source. The Whoosis Reprint Company, 
which is putting out a bunch of magazines 
in competition with the John Doe Publish- 
ing Company, offers the writer reprint 
checks at a low rate per word, but aggregat- 
ing enough to balance the family budget 
at the end of the month. The writer grabs 
for the check, seeing the problem only from 
his own side of the balance sheet. 

What he doesn’t stop to realize is that he 
is coming in competition with himself, that 
at a time when the John Doe Publishing 


Company is having particularly hard sled. 
ding, he is subsidizing a competitive market, 

It is time that publishers and authors had 
a more clear understanding of each other’s 
problems. It is time that both of them 
realized that a publisher never really buys 
a story. He only advances money against a 
sale which he expects to make at a profit, 
The cash customer who walks up to the 
newsstand and deposits ten, fifteen, or twenty 
cents for a copy of a magazine is the real 
buyer of the writers’ wares. 

A reprint magazine which masquerades 
on the stands as a magazine of first-run 
stories is unfair competition, unfair to the 
writer, unfair to the publisher, and unfair 
to the public. 

Some writers weasel their consciences by 
stipulating that reprint stories are to be 
published under a pen-name. What is the 
result? Simply this: The reprint company 


picks over the best of an author’s work. Over 
a period of years, that work has built up the 
name of that author. The reprint company 
publishes those stories under a “house name.” 
The reprint company controls that name. 
Eventually, if it can build that name up, 


it will hire a hack writer to turn out ma- 
terial under it. The net result will be more 
one-quarter cent publishing houses, more in- 
ferior magazines, more alienated customers, 
more cuts in rates. 

The writer is selling trade-marked mer- 
chandise. If he sells to one market at a 
high price and then turns around and sells 
the same trade-marked merchandise at a 
cheaper price to a competitor, he’s simply 
gone out of his way to make a sucker out 
of his best paying customer. 

But it isn’t up to the writer to make all 
the sacrifices. The publisher has capital in- 
vested. It is up to him to safeguard that 
investment. He can sometimes lighten the 
burden temporarily by cutting rates to 
authors. He can’t do it permanently. In the 
long run, he gets what he pays for. The 
writers who can turn out first-grade mer- 
chandise won’t continue to turn it out per- 
manently at prices which don’t give them 
a good living, and will turn to something 
else. It will take a while for those other 
contacts to open up, but eventually they'll 

(Continued to page 49) 





Sport Story Tips 


By ANDREW HOWLETT 


N writing sports yarns, there are certain 

points that bear watching. Sure, you 

may write a story that defies most of 
them, and sell it. But generally speaking, 
your chances of peddling that chunk of your 
soul will be materially increased if you watch 
the following points: 

(1) Sharp contrast, between important 
characters, in physique, color of eyes, hair, 
in language used, etc. For example, in “The 
Fourth Horseman,” a Sport Story yarn by 

Garver Wheeler, three of 
the four principals were 
set off by the.color of their 
top thatch. One was a 
brick-red, one had coal- 
black hair, and the third 
had tousled yellow hair 
that looked like grain. 
When they swung along the street together, 
they looked like a foreign flag. Here was 
contrast to a marked degree, used to quickly 
distinguish between the principals. For fur- 
ther contrast, the hero of the story was a 
little fellow, whereas this triumvirate were 
big-framed and rugged. In every good yarn, 
the characters are easily spotted by their con- 
trasting appearances. One may be tall and 
spare with stringy black hair and a freckled, 
upturned nose. The rival may be stocky, 
with close-clipped blond hair, and a hand- 
some, copper-colored face. Your coach, or 
manager, too, will be given certain identify- 
ing tags to help the reader spot him quickly 
when shuffling through the dramatis per- 
sonae. 

(2) Variety in incident. This is prac- 
tically synonymous with the idea of getting 
the unusual in background, incident, and 
action, but it has a particular significance of 
its own, You can achieve plausibility by 


varying your incidents, especially your cli- 
maxes. Don’t always have the obvious or 
ne plus ultra happen. Don’t always have the 
win be 100 percent. It makes for plausibility 
when good seconds are used. If a clean 
single will bring home the bacon, don’t for 
Gawd’s sake make your hero run around 
four bases after walloping the apple over 
the fence. 


(3) Dilute your sentiment. Sport yarn 
fans don’t go for over-effusive emotion. If 
you deal with a sentimental or slightly 
maudlin situation, soft-pedal it. If the hero 
feels tears in his eyes, don’t say so. Say he 
felt like someone ground onions into the 
rubbing oil. Or something like that. You 
get the idea—soft-soap is out when you're 
dealing with two-fisted athletes of Cyclopean 
strength. Get the emotion across, but 
toughen it. 


(4) Alternate detail with action. You've 
probably heard this so often that introducing 
it here will be like telling a lifer that crime 
doesn’t pay, but still it goes. You’d be sur- 
prised at the number of manuscripts that go 
on and on, delving into the hero’s feelings, 
his hopes, his likes and dislikes, with all sorts 
of past history hooked together with a bunch 
of “hads”. And the writer expects his readers 
to wade through all that to get at the action, 
when right beside his story is one that fairly 
leaps out at the editor. It starts with some 
action, then brings in some necessary detail, 
then sandwiches in more \, 
action, and slips in a little 
more detail. The reader’s 
tongue is hanging out, and 
he’s tearing pages as he 
turns them, and he doesn’t | 
realize that you've slyly 
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shoved the hypodermic needle in his arm 
while he was watching the birdie. Again, re- 
member, make your action and dialogue 
, Carry your story and the reader’s interest ; 
he’ll get the fact-details as he follows the 
interest-arousing action. 

(5) Sport dope and philosophy. Here’s 
a trick indulged in by a lot of the old pro- 
fessionals. They know that the people going 
to the magazine stands and plunking their 
dimes down for some sport action, are 
mainly kids in their teens. They’re ambi- 
tious youngsters mainly, and chiefly ambi- 
tious along sport lines. Many want to crack 
the majors like Bob Feller, some would like 
to play big-time hockey, all of them want to 
know all they can about the game. So, 
wherever possible, the professionals put in 
something about the strategy of the game, 
and a plug for the guts it takes. Something 
like: “You gotta have nerve—iron nerve— 
for this game, Kip reasoned. Big-time 


hockey’s no place for a kid who’s low on 
moxie.” Shove in technical points wherever 
you can, so the ambitious kid and the sports- 
minded reader think they’re getting some- 
thing extra. The story will sound all the 


more authentic, like the writer really knows 
his stuff (let’s hope he does—and no fool- 
ing!) Editors will tell you that about the 
most important three words in this business 
are KNOW YOUR SPORT. 

(6) Don’t always feel required to point 
out where your character is when you’re re- 
vealing his inner thoughts, or carrying the 

story by revealing the flow 

of thought through his 

mind. You don’t have to 

set him down in a locker 

room with the windows 

fuzzy from steam and the 

_ smell of sweat and dirty 

socks. Remember, in your 

sport yarn, you can do more story telling. 
That is, you can intrude yourself into the 
story more than is the case in most other 
fiction. So tell the story, spin your yarn. If 
your hero just dropped a forward pass in the 
end zone as the gun went off, and afterwards 
is running the thing over in his mind and 
kicking himself around the block, just say so. 
You don’t have to have him sitting all alone 
in the , running his hands through his 


hair, and gnawing the marrow out of his 
knuckles. Just say: “Garr felt sick, utterly 
sick. If only he’d tightened his grip. If only 
the ball hadn’t been covered with Stateville 
mud, maybe he could have—oh, well, maybe 
it was what you called the breaks of the 
game. He set his teeth tightly. It was damn 
tough to take... .” 

You see, you’re mainly interested in get- 
ting inside him, and turning his thoughts out 
where they can be examined —and also 
where they'll carry the story. Lots of begin. 
ners spend too much wordage setting the 
hero down in one spot, and then carefully 
detailing the very steps he takes, the flex of 
each muscle, the movement that is so much 
used by the playwrights. (Again I say, spin 
your yarn—and you won’t be needing a 
floor-plan. ) 

(7) Use short sentences. Your audience 
isn’t comprised of John Marshalls, Charles 
Evans Hughes, and Clarences and Claudes. 
You can’t interest a kid who hauls sacks of 
alum all day in a paper mill, if he has to 
stagger along under a load of words till he 
falls panting at the first semicolon. Break up 
your sentences. Make them terse. They give 
better pictures that way, and they’re a hell 
of a lot easier to read. 

(8) Mark your scoreboard. Did you ever 
wander onto a ball game in some neighbor- 
ing town, between a couple of local indus- 
trial outfits, and look all 
over the park for the jm} 
scoreboard? And _ then SE ae 
when you did locate it, 
they weren’t marking it? 

Doggone annoying, isn’t 

it? It’s the same thing to a reader who 
stumbles onto your story and after being a 
good enough fellow to tackle it, can’t keep 
it straight just who’s shellacking who. 

Say: “Ball 2. Strike 1.” 

Or: “That Dover lead was gradually be- 
ing whittled away. Eddie’s rousing double 
had made a ball game of it. Dover, 7. Hill- 
side, 6.” It’s always effective to set your . 
scoreboard high on the fence. Make a para- 
graph of it—a single italicized line. You get 
the situation at a glance. 

(9) The Horatio Alger plot still clicks. 
In love stories you know, the old Cinderella 
theme still is pay dirt. You'll see it in every 
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magazine you pick up. 
You’re probably fed up 
on it. Maybe that’s why 
you’ve turned to sports 


yarns. But rather than - 


try something that might hit a taboo snag, 
or is so darn original that it taxes credulity, 
better stay with the old “Boy meets ball, boy 
misses ball, boy slams a homer” theme. It'll 
probably be a lot more lucrative in the long 


m“(10) Don’t drip with adverbs and adjec- 
tives. The better writers are pretty stingy 
with them. Then when they do use them, 
they hit with telling effect. If every time 
your hero talks, he’s shifting his tobacco 
plug or hitching up his pants, you'll soon 
have a three-ring circus. In two of the rings, 
the hero is holding up his pants and working 
his plug, and in the third (which the reader 
will hardly notice) your story will be trying 
to poke its head up and be noticed. 

(11) Down-to-earth language. Use it 
whenever you can. Your audience has a bet- 
ter idea of what you’re talking about if you 
say, “He looked plenty down-in-the-mouth” 
than if you blurb: “A wave of dejection 
crossed Willie’s face like a cloud sliding 
across the sun.” 

(12) A line of thought that develops the 
story is usually introduced by a few words 
showing through whom the thought is origi- 
nating. As: “McSpaden’s eyes narrowed. 
So that was it! They were going to gang up 
on him. They were going to hammer that 
horsehide at him till he missed. His big fist 
tightened inside his first-sacker’s mitt. They 
thought they were!” 

Get it? You take a few words to set your 
viewpoint character, and then let the 
thoughts run through his head—as you stand 
in his shoes and feel and think with him. 

(13) Point out your dramatic high spots. 
You’d expect a sport fan to be able to in- 
stantly recognize the dramatic spots in a 
sport yarn, but the truth is, they don’t. You 
have to point it out for them—with red ar- 
rows and blinking lights. They don’t even 
take drama for granted in the slicks, so you 
can’t in your pulp yarn. Some authors come 
right out and tell you something like this: 
“The set-up was a natural for drama.” 

Again: “And so, with the game in its 


waning minutes, and the shadows lengthen- 
ing from the goal posts, the Cougars were 
needing that extra point to get them back in 
the ball game. Not a person had stirred from 
that jam-packed stadium. The referee’s 
whistle blew, time was in again, and the last 
hundred seconds of the game began ticking 
off. Seconds that, in all probability would 
long be remembered by the rabid Cougar 
rooters.” The drama is set up. The situation 
is outlined, the dramatic undertones are 
sounded, and the reader is all but told. 
“Now get set, fella—’cause helzapoppin’.” 

I picked these points up by analyzing hun- 
dreds of stories—my own, and others. Some 
of it came from editors’ criticism, most of it 
from my own experience. If you observe 
these points and check some of those rejects 
against them, you may find ideas for making 
your sport stories better. 


Try These Markets 


(and be sure to read several issues of any one 
magazine carefully before tackling a story for it.) 

Sport Story Magazine, 79 Seventh Avenue, New 
York City. Ronald Oliphant, editor. One of the 
main things here is to know your sport. Humor 
goes, especially with baseball stories. Get the most 
out of your dramatic situations, and handle humor 
with care. Lengths, 5,500 for shorts; 10,000 for 
novelettes. Payment on acceptance, minimum of 
1 cent a word. 


Baseball Stories, 461 Eighth Avenue, New York 
City. Malcolm Reiss, editor. Generally some girl 
interest is welcome, to attract the sports-minded 
women as well as the men. Humorous stories 
good for this market. Lengths, 4,000-6,000 for 
shorts; novelettes 10,000-12,000. Payment, 1 cent 
and up on acceptance. 





Dime Sports, 205 East 42nd Street, New York. 
Alden H. Norton, editor. Submit material 3-4 
months ahead of the season, and follow the sport 
headlines for your slant. Watch the sport pages 
to get different plot situations. First-person stories 
intended to be humorous, are definitely out, unless 
of exceptional quality. Women, too, are not ad- 
mitted. Sophisticated writing goes here, with no 
attempts at wise-cracking, hard-boiled stuff. Good 
characterization. Adult style. Shorts, 5,000-6,000 
words. Novelettes up to 15,000. Payment on 
acceptance, 1 cent a word and up. 


Ace Magazines, 67 West 44th Street, New 
York. Ace Sports Magazine, 12 Sport Aces 
(formerly Variety), and Champion Sports. Harrv 
Widmer, editor. Good market for all kinds of 
sport stories in season. Get your baseball stories 

(Continued to page 56) 





Down With Modesty 


By Puy.turs A. WHITNEY 


larity to the love pulp, confession and 

juvenile fields, and during that time a 
number of nice editors have said a number 
of complimentary things about my stories. 
But the most repeated comment is this: “We 
like your characters. They’re human, real 
and attractive.” 

How did the transmutation come to turn 
the trick? And couldn’t other people learn 
it a bit more quickly than I had—since my 
characters hadn’t always had reality in life? 

When the answer hit me it threw all the 
odds and ends that have been drifting about 
in my mind into their proper places, and 
made the whole thing dovetail perfectly. 

The thing that has always discouraged me 
in articles on depicting character is the ad- 
monition to Write About Life. From the 
way these fellows talk you can’t help but 
think that the only possible way to be a 
writer is to spend your time hanging over 
the back fence, or talking to strangers on 
street cars, or getting Aunt Susan to tell you 
about her lost love. Then all you need do is 
gather up your notes, literal or mental, and 
pack all that material into a story. 

I’ve tried. I’ve wept with Aunt Susan and 
listened wholeheartedly while she poured out 
her soul. I’ve felt warm and virtuous and 
self-satisfied because she seemed to find com- 
fort in talking it out to me. But could I get 
it down on paper and sell it? I could not! 

I couldn’t even finish the story, because 
on page three Aunt Susan was as dead as her 
lost love and there was no use in committing 
murder twice over. 

So I thought it was me. I just wasn’t a 
“normal” writer, since I couldn’t go around 
gathering the sorrows of the world to my 
bosom in order to relay them to a palpitating 
public. It frequently amazes me to discover 
how much more my neighbors know about 
me than I do about them. 


[ HAVE been selling with some regu- 
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"THERE are two kinds of writing minds, 
and they arrive at the same result by 

different routes. One kind can slip under 
Aunt Susan’s nice gray pompadour with no 
effort at all; the other insists upon staying 
strictly behind its own pompadour. Mine is 
the latter type. 

I want to be the whole show all the time. 
I want to play heroine, and the minute Aunt 
Sue starts trying to steal my act, I lose in- 
terest and the story goes cold on my hands. 
I want to write about me and not about the 
policeman on the corner, or the beggar who 
buys an apple for the horse. I am all my 
own heroines and some of my more attrac- 
tive villainesses. Call me an ego-maniac, or 
any other high-sounding term you like, but 
just remember that I am in awfully good 
company and my name—if only you and 
you and you would own up—is legion. 

Yet the oldest advice in the world—and 
to a beginner the most brutal—is “write 
about yourself.” 


It looks so easy and it isn’t at all. The 
beginner starts off in bewilderment, sounding 
vaguely like William Saroyan (but not 
enough so), and you can’t sell that to the 
pulps. Then after a while he just stops writ- 
ing because he can’t figure out how to get 
himself into a pulp story. Or even into any 
kind of a story. 

So I’m going one step farther. I’m going 
to tell you how you can write about yourself, 
and what you can use for a handle to get 
started. If you’re not selling, you need to 
know. If you are selling, you know sub- 
consciously, but it’s surprising how it speeds 
the thing up once you’re consciously aware 
of what you're doing. I’ll bet all the boys 
and girls who turn out the big wordage are 
aware of it. 
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We must begin by admitting boldly to 
ourselves that we are pretty swell people, 
that our virtues are countless and that we’re 
not appreciated nearly so much as we should 
be. You'll be surprised how easy it is to con- 
vince yourself. Then when we start on the 
next story idea, we take one of these virtues 
which we prize so highly in our secret souls 
(and which our friends neglect) and endow 
our hero or heroine with it. 

To return to Aunt Susan. If I had been a 
bright little girl, I’d have recognized that the 
story lay, not in the lost love, but in the girl 
who was listening to Aunt Sue’s story. 

I can see myself this minute, listening 
warm-heartedly and generously, etc., etc., 
and my sympathy is at once drawn to that 
girl and I could put her in a story with no 
trouble at all. Then, by some mysterious 
legerdemain, Aunt Sue would fall into place 
so that I could write about her too. Probably 
because I could visualize her thinking of me 
as sweet and unselfish and—oh, you can’t 
pile it on too thick! And the nice part is 
that you can be perfectly shameless about it. 

We never can be shameless about our 
virtues in real life. When someone says we 
are clever, or unselfish or something, we are 
forced to cast down our eyes and murmur 
deprecations, We’d never dare admit the 
truth of such statements, no matter how 
thoroughly we agree with them. 

But in fiction there’s not the slightest 
danger of ever being caught. In my stories 
I can be self-sacrificing in the best heroic 
tradition, or I can be a “brave little thing,” 
or I can go about enveloped in mystery and 
glamour, yet there’s no need to hide my 
blushes when the story comes out in print, 
because no one is going to suspect that I was 
writing about myself. Self-sacrificing, brave, 
glamorous—me? I can hear the assorted 
guffaws of my friends. But they don’t know, 
you see, and I do. 

You see, I needn’t actually possess all the 
virtues I Jay claim to and that I write about. 
I need only be firmly convinced that I 
possess them. And so far I have yet to find a 
virtue I can’t convince myself I possess. 

I am a little speck of this and a little mite 
of that, and when I turn the creative (I use 
the word politely, not literally) microscope 


upon those mites and specks, I get—a check 
for a hundred dollars. 


These virtues may even be qualities which 
look decidedly like faults to other people. 
Se long as I can glorify them to myself, 
that’s all that’s necessary. 


Step into the laboratory for a moment 
while I write a scene. First I'll give it to 
you as it might actually have happened; as 
the girl’s husband might have seen it. 


“T can’t remember now what she was 
sore about, but she was plenty mad. 
And when she gets mad her nose gets 
red, her hairpins come out, and her 
voice goes up. She stood there and 
yelled at me and stamped her foot. I 
said, ‘Sh! the neighbors!’ and she 
screeched, ‘If you treat me like this, the 
neighbors ought to know! So I laughed 
and that did it. She picked up the thing 
nearest her and threw it at me. Missed, 
of course. But at least a man would 
have picked up something that could do 
some damage, like a milk bottle, maybe, 
or a can of spinach. But she, glaring at 
me with a you-brute-I-hope-this-maims- 
you look in her eyes, picked up—a loaf 
of bread. I ducked and it hit the wall. 
The wrapper broke and slices flew every 
which-way, and she burst into tears.” 


That, probably, would be the truth of the 
matter, but fortunately we don’t have to 
worry about truth in fiction. Now let me go 
on with the scene, coloring it in my own 
mind so that it might be used in a story. 


“She was so angry she was trembling, 
but she did wish she hadn’t thrown that 
silly loaf of bread. It would be sliced 
bread, at that. Still, she was a little 
proud of herself too. She’d been quite 
magnificent in her anger and her points 
had gone home with what she felt sure 
was a barbed wit. Come to think of it, 
she’d been courageous to stand up to 
him at all, considering that she was so 
little and that he could squash her with 
one thumb if he ever wanted to. 


“She put up her chin and waited a 
moment for it to stop trembling, before 
going in to the bathroom mirror to see 
how she looked. That was a little dis- 
appointing, because the effect wasn’t 
quite so magnificent as she had hoped. 
Some of her hairpins were coming out 
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and her nose was decidedly pink. She 
went back to the kitchen and sat sadly 
down on the floor among the bread 
slices and began to roll little pellets of 
dough between her fingers. When she 
heard his step on the porch the tears 
spilled over and she wept softly and not 
too unhappily. She knew she looked 
little and pitiful and appealing, and that 
when he came in to kiss her she would 
forgive him.” 


Sickening, isn’t it? Yet I could make quite 
a real person out of that girl because I’d be 
seeing her as I wanted to see her. 


It works in all sorts of ways. Assume, for 
example, that you are one of these tall and 
lanky gals with a longing to be petite. So 
you make your heroine a fragile little thing 
whom the hero can tuck under one arm with 
no trouble at all, and for some 5,500 words 
you have the time of your life. Yet in your 
next story you're likely to find yourself one 
of these Diana-like affairs who go striding 
gloriously through life, treating smaller 
women with the utmost scorn. 


In last week’s story I was feminine and 
docile and yielding. In this week’s I am an 
impregnable fortress and the hero has a heck 
of a time. But I enjoy it straight through, 
and because I can find in myself little 
snatches of all these contradictory charac- 
teristics and can sympathize with each one 
in turn, I can make my heroines come to life. 


What would I like my hero to say to me? 
Ah! there I can go to town. Real, live heroes 
are so durned inarticulate, but let me get one 
wedged in my typewriter, and can I make 
him talk! 


Listen, you hombres who write westerns! 
Next time you get stuck in a place where 
there has to be a love scene (because the 
editor said, “love interest”), try it your- 
selves. Think about the last attractive blonde 
you met (or if you like ’em dark, that’s all 
right too). What would she say to you in a 
love scene? I mean what would you like her 
to say? 

What virtue or characteristic of yours 
would you like to have fascinate her espe- 
cially? All right, give that characteristic to 
your hero and when the love scene comes 
along you may surprise yourself by how real 


it will be. And how real—surprisingly—the 
girl will be. And all because you started 
thinking about her consciously in connection 
with yourself. 

There’s too much modesty in the world, 
anyway. Down with it! 

Now let’s take your case. You came home 
from that bridge game last night and you 
wife remarked rather bitterly that Mrs. Tre. 
mont was only trying to be friendly and you 
didn’t need to shut up like a clam for the 
entire evening. You don’t argue with you 
wife. You know better. But the injustice of 
the accusation rankles bitterly. 

You thought Mrs. T. a silly old hen and 
you don’t like to talk unless you have some. 
thing to say. So your next hero is stron 
and silent, and the idle chittering of females 
leaves him unmoved. Until he meets a 
woman who knows how to be quiet, admires 
the wise things he says when he does speak, 
and respects his silences. The story will 
good because you’ll understand that fellow 
through and through, and by the time it’ 
written the rankling will be gone. 

Or your case. That girl who came to your 
house last night and waited while you read 
her manuscript. She was a wistfully cham. 
ing little thing in her rose-colored dress that 
set off her dark hair so nicely. She was youn 
and eager and she listened with such flatter 
ing attention to every word you spoke. 

The radio was playing dreamily in th 
background and you two were quite alon 
in the living room. (Your wife was out i 
the kitchen washing dishes.) Now, you at 
a decent sort of guy. While you have hal 
your moments, you are good backbone Amer 
ican stuff, and you are fond of your wit 
and your home and the whole pattem d 
your life. But that doesn’t mean you cat! 
appreciate a charming picture when you st 
one. 

It might even cross your mind (though 
only fleetingly, of course) that it might bea 
pleasant experiment to kiss that soft, trusting 
little mouth. Naturally you don’t. If yo 
did, the girl would be shocked and lear 
your house at once. Your wife would & 
shocked and leave for Reno. Your life woul 
be completely disrupted and you'd get ™ 
writing done for at least six months. If evet 

(Continued to page 48) 
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New York Market Letter 


By Harriet A. BRADFIELD 


UMMER in the magazine world is a 
season of change. New plans come 

into being in secretive editorial con- 
ferences. And there are always some spring- 
fever births to be shifted over into the 
“Suspended” file. 
@ Street & Smith will have its newest maga- 
zine in general distribution about July 15. 
The title is Athlete. You will spot it easily 
on the stands by its attractive red cover. 
Athlete is something new in a sports maga- 


zine—pulp format on letter-press paper, in- | 


terestingly color-spotted through the con- 
tents, and featuring some excellent half-tone 
illustrations as well as line cuts. It is to 
appear the third Friday of every month. The 
price is 15 cents. 

As to contents, Athlete includes “Facts and 
Fiction for Fan and Athlete.” Fact articles 
for this first issue cover baseball, golf, boxing, 
sailing, racing, tennis. These run in length 
from 3,000 to 5,000 words each, Although 
there are fewer fiction titles, the percentage 
is about even with the fact material. Short 
stories run from 5,000 to 6,000 words. The 
novelette is about 10,000 words. This is a 
magazine to strike home with both fan and 
participant, and does not appeal necessarily 
to a juvenile reader. The writers include 
some well-known names in the field of active 
sports writing and in the sports themselves. 
Articles are “by arrangement.” Stories are 
“inspired”—ones talked over between the 
editor and the writer before they are put on 
paper. Because of these special requirements, 
this is a limited market for free-lancers. Ex- 
cellent, if you have what it demands. There 
1s no set word rate. The checks are decided 
according to the importance of the article or 
story. Payment on acceptance. The editor: 
Charles Moran. Address: 79 Seventh 


Avenue. 
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There are some editorial changes at Street 
& Smith to be noted. Ronald Oliphant has 
left there, after a long and honorable service 
on Wild West Weekly and Sports Story 
Magazine. 

Sports Story Magazine is being published 
on a monthly basis beginning with the Sep- 
tember issue, instead of twice a month. 
Charles Moran is editing this, as well as the 
new monthly. The two will alternate on the 
stands, Sports Story coming out on the first 
Friday of each month. The lengths, rates of 
payment, etc., remain the same as before. 
Stories will be about the same in type, also. 
However, Mr. Moran wants writing with a 
more adult appeal; less of the juvenile tone 
which draws the interest of youngsters under 
twelve. Address: 79 Seventh Avenue. 

Wild West Weekly is now edited by F. L. 
Stebbins, Jr., for the past eight years editorial 
assistant on the magazine. No special changes 
are contemplated at present. But here is the 
layout: a serial, a long novelette of about 
20,000 words (the editor is out after good 
ones of this length, different from the run of 
the mill); shorter novelettes of 10,000 to 
12,000 words which run mostly in series; and 
shorts both in series and singletons of about 
5,000 words. The writing slant wanted is 
definitely adult. Characters can be of any 
age; motivation is more important. Be sure 
your noble hero has an opponent who is 
worthy of him. The old-time leering villain 
is out of style! The editor admits that he 
doesn’t mind a girl or two in novelettes some- 
times. But they’d better be minor characters. 
Otherwise, he says they get out of hand and 
gum up the works! Backgrounds are any- 
thing in Frontier days. But he wants to get 
off the beaten track of cops-and-robbers 
dressed up in big hats and chaps! Rates are 
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from a cent up. Reports usually within two 
weeks. 

If you are just a newcomer to the West- 
ern field, you might feel your way around 
with a contribution to the Wrangler’s Cor- 
ner in Wild West Weekly. Amateurs get 
$5.00 apiece for those short pieces and $3.00 
for their poems (up to 20 lines each). Ad- 
dress—79 Seventh Avenue. 

e@Chuckles is a new little monthly of fun 
and merriment, published by the Esrom 
Company, 535 Fifth Avenue. The distribu- 
tion is limited to the metropolitan New York 
area, and is based on an advertising scheme 
reaching people within certain income 
brackets. The first issue is largely reprint 
material, but hereafter will be chiefly origi- 
nal. Needs are varied. There is a depart- 
ment of “Photo Laughs”—amusing photo- 
graphs. Cartoons of the New Yorker type, 
clean and sophisticated. Short-short articles 
and stories from 100 to 500 words, not 
longer. Also laugh-provoking anecdotes of 
50 to 100 words. Everything must be hu- 
morous. But future issues will be meatier 
than the first one, and there will be pages 
of book, theater, radio reviews. Rates are 
fair enough for the very short material re- 
quested. Payment is promised on accept- 
ance. Editor—Norman H. Robbins. 

That new addition to the Red Circle 
Magazines is called Popular Digest. This is 
the one reported last month as using origi- 
nal articles of a sensational nature, as well 
as some reprint material along the same 
non-fiction line. The first issue goes on sale 
about the middle of July. Address—330 
West 42nd Street. Robert Erisman—editor. 

Another member of the Red Circle group, 
Marvel Science Stories, has undergone a 
change of title and of story requirements. 
The magazine is now called simply Marvel. 
Fiction should be a combination of the sci- 
ence and the horror story with a sex element 
predominant. Or expressed slightly differ- 
ently: sex-horror stories with future science 
background or weird background. The 
magazine will use any lengths, much as be- 
fore. But the best for new writers to try 
are those up to 6,000 or 7,000 words. Pay- 
ment is on acceptance, at a half-cent. 

Mr. Erisman tells me that Red Circle 


Magazines continue to buy actively. Re. 
ports are faster. If you don’t hear within 
about ten days, he is seriously considering 
the story. Address, 330 West 42nd Street. 
(MeGraw-Hill Building.) 

Bilbara Publishing Company, 122 Eas 
42nd Street, has put out another picture 
magazine, Girls in the News. This is a bj. 
monthly, in large format, featuring pictures 
of girls in sports, fashions, stage, society, 
No fiction or articles. Occasional market for 
photographs with data. Adrian B. Lopez js 
the editor. 

Key, “the Host’s Guide to Entertainment”, 
is a new monthly which is being distributed 
free through retail liquor stores to bring in 
good will for the liquor business. It con- 
tains no liquor advertising. And liquor plays 
a very minor part in the contents, which is 
planned to appeal to entire families. Arti- 
cles deal with all sorts of home entertain- 
ment, recipes, party ideas. The tone is light 
and so entertaining that the reader wants to 
put the ideas into practical execution at 
once. There is no fiction. Articles run about 
1,000 words. At present, there is only a 
very limited chance for the free-lance con- 
tributor. The editors like big names; also, 
prefer to work out ideas with the writer. 
Editor and publisher—Paul White. Address, 
420 Lexington Avenue. 

@Sweetheart Stories has a new editor, 
Miss Jeanne Hale. She succeeds Miss 
Helen MacVichie, who plans to take up 
some new work in children’s music in the 
fall. This does not mean any great change 
in editorial policy, as Miss Hale has been 
acting as assistant for some time. Stories 
will tend, however, to somewhat longer 
lengths: 15,000 to 20,000 words for the nov- 
elettes, about 6,000 words average for the 
shorts. In style, a little more of the slick 
type will add to chances of acceptance. 
More characterization will aid. Plenty of 
good solid drama and suspense. And more 
humor, please! No short-shorts will be 
wanted, as few writers can get sufficient 
drama into this length. 

The contest, which closed June 30th, 
brought in great numbers of manuscripts. 
These will be read as rapidly as possible. 
Judging will be according to the announced 
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rules, which called for stories as short as 
3.000 words. The new announcement of 
shorts around 6,000 words does not apply to 
stories submitted for this contest. (However, 
stories under 3,000 words would be automat- 
ically disqualified. The editors told me they 
were amazed to find many people sending in 
short-shorts, in spite of the clear announce- 
ments that stories must be at least 3,000 
words long. Read the rules, all you authors, 
before entering a contest. You'll save every- 
one disappointment! ) 

Sweetheart Stories pays a cent a word 
and up, on acceptance. Address, 149 Madi- 
son Avenue. 

@All-Story Love Tales is appearing every 
other week during the hot months. However, 
it expects to be back on the regular weekly 
schedule beginning about the middle of 
September. Meanwhile, the editor, Miss 
Amita Fairgrieve, assures me that buying 
continues right along, though on a conser- 
vative basis. For the new trend in love 
stories for this market, she recommends a 
story in the September Ist issue, on sale 
August 16th: “Give Me a Son,” by Vir- 
ginia Nielsen. Best length averages about 
5,000 words. Payment on acceptance—un- 
less you are making your first sale—at a cent 
a word minimum. Address, 280 Broadway. 


Mr. Henry B. Comstock has recently suc- 
ceeded Mr. Gilbert H. Burck, resigned, as 
associate editor of Railroad Magazine. Mr. 
Comstock has done quite a bit of railroad 
writing for various magazines and, prior to 
his present position, was connected with a 
large New York advertising agency. He has 
been a “railfan” for years and shows much 
skill in building locomotive models. He is 
also a professional artist himself and the 
son of a noted artist. Railroad Magazine is 
one of the Munsey group at 280 Broadway. 
Freeman H. Hubbard (Ye Olde Brooke) is 
editor. 

Lester C. Grady is now editor of Silver 
Screen, 45 West 45th Street. He was for- 
merly editor of Film Fun, one of the Dell 
Magazines. 

Changes in the editorial set-up at the 
Fawcett offices, 1501 Broadway: Clifford 
Taylor is the new associate editor of Me- 
chanics Illustrated. Stanley Gerstin, for- 


SHareR 


“It’s from the Silxkin Soap people. 


It says I won a 
round trip to Waikiki.” 


merly associate of that magazine, is now de- 
voting all his time to the work of associate 
on Photography Handbook and Good Pho- 
tography. Sarah Fisher, formerly on the staff 
of For Men, is now associate editor of Ro- 
mantic Story. 

Fred Feldkamp is considering various 
offers and has not yet picked his new berth. 

e@The R. L. Johnson Magazines recently 
moved to new offices on the 69th floor of 
the Chrysler tower, 135 East 42nd Street. 
There are now eight titles in this group: 
Promenade, The St. Regis, Pierrot, The 
Hampshire, The Sherry-Netherland, The 
Ambassador, The Plaza en Passant, and The 
Savoyard. However, this is really a single 
magazine, appearing in specialized form for 
each of eight New York “quality” hotels. 

The typical readers are older people with 
money, sick of the society angle, alergic to 
the risque, enjoying bright, entertaining, 
and breezily written material with a New 
York slant. Articles are mostly staff pre- 
pared. The market is more open for fiction; 
occasionally 2,500 words; more from 1,200 
to 1,500 words. Poems of the smart Fish- 
back style fit in occasionally if short. Pay- 
ment is on acceptance, at a cent and a half, 
and up. Acting editor, Newton Hockaday. 
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HE Country Home Magazine is one of 

the Crowell publications at 250 Park 
Avenue. The editors give very clear sugges- 
tions as to their needs: “We are interested 
in full length short stories (5,000 to 7,000 
words), with American characters, that 
come within the sympathies and the experi- 
ence of the nation’s farm families. It is not 
required that the backgrounds be rural. We 
want wholesome romances and family sto- 
ries, stories of young love, of adventure, 
good detective stories, or stories involving 
new and interesting backgrounds. We insist 
upon having both a man and woman inter- 
est in every story. We are also in the market 
for dramatic short short stories—from 1,500 
to 2,000 words. 

“We are interested in articles that will 
personally interest, entertain, or inspire farm 
people and farming communities all over 
the U. S. The articles must be important, 
and we prefer that they be dramatic. We in- 
sist upon having our articles told through 
specific instances or anecdotes. The lead 
should tie-up the article directly with the 
interests of farm families all over the nation. 
~ “We also want first-rate, interesting photo- 
graphs of striking and important personali- 
ties in the farm world for use in the pic- 
torial section, Country Neighbors. 


“Before undertaking an article for The 
Country Home Magazine, it would be well 
to inquire first whether the subject is wanted. 
The inquiry should give us enough informa- 
tion about the subject to enable us to judge 
its value to the magazine. This merely is to 
save your time and enable us to help you 
editorially. Good success stories, concerning 
individuals or communities, which others 
may follow with profit, are especially 
sought.” Hubert Kelley is the editor. Rates 
are excellent. Reports are fast. Payment on 
acceptance. 


@ Modern Romances is still in the market 
' for book-lengths of 18,000 to 22,000 words; 
also for shorts from 2,000 to 3,500 words, 
and for the regular short lengths up to 8,500 
words. Stories with a topical theme are 
especially desired. Two cents per word is 
paid on acceptance with reports in three to 
four weeks. Also, there is a letter depart- 
ment with small prizes—a good way to 


break into the field. Editor, Miss Helen 
Day. Address, 149 Madison Avenue. 

Both Western Romances and All Western 
use a lot of material, in spite of being ‘quar. 
terlies at present, as each has 162 pages. The 
best lengths are shorts of 4,000 to 7,000 
words and novelettes from infrequent publi- 
cation dates. But rates are better than many 
magazines in the field—a cent and a quarter 
on acceptance. Some short Western verse 
of 8 to 16 lines is bought at 25 cents per 
line. Editor, Miss Florence McChesney. Ad- 
dress, 149 Madison Avenue. 


@Dime Detective Magazine continues to 
be one of Popular Publication’s steadiest 
and most unchanging markets. There are no 
taboos on type of detective story. The market 
is wide open. But the competition is always 
stiff. Any length up to 15,000 is okay. Pay- 
ment is a cent a word and up—on accept- 
ance. Editor, Kenneth White. Address, 205 
East 42nd Street. 


Loring Dowst would like to run more 
short-shorts in Detective Tales if he could 
get good ones. A strong twist is needed. 
Best lengths are either 1,000 words or 1,600. 
Incidentally, too many stories follow that old 
plot about the guy who plans a perfect crime 
and forgets one thing. Try a new angle. 

Moran Tudury reports that The Spider 
and Operator 5 are always in the market 
for good shorts of 5,000 to 6,000 words. Also, 
that Ace G-Man is using stories with more 
good fast action, well motivated. For this 
magazine he can use novels of 12,000 words, 
novelettes of 8,000 to 9,000 words, and 
shorts to 6,000. (205 East 42nd Street.) 

The Scorpion and The Octopus were each 
one-shots. No more issues in sight. (Popular 
Publication, 205 East 42nd Street.) 


William Fay reports that Sports Novels is 
an open market for novelettes of 10,000 to 
12,000 words on any of the major sports; 
as well as for shorts of 5,000 to 7,000 words. 
Follow the sports in the news—be about 
three months ahead with your story to be 
timely. (Popular Publications, 205 East 42nd 
Street.) 

Rangeland Romances, edited by Willard 
Crosby, is always looking for new writers. 
The story wanted is pretty definitely a love 
story laid on the Range, rather than an ac- 
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tion story. The major conflict must receive 
forceful emotional treatment, and there must 
be strong motivation. Lengths: shorts up 
to 5,500; novelettes 8,500 to 11,000 words. 
Also there is a market occasionally for good 
ideas for short factual articles. (Popular 
Publications, 205 East 42nd Street.) 

Star Western, edited by Michael Tilden, 
is wide open for novelettes of 8,000 to 10,000 
words. Try for more interesting characters; 
the editors tell me good characterization is 
important for more sales in this well worked 
field. (Popular Publications, 205 East 42nd 
Street. ) 

Ten Story Western, keeps its stories pretty 
close to the following lengths: shorts 3,000 
—5,000; novelettes 9,000; novels 15,000. 
Put in plenty of drama and action, but don’t 
emphasize the women characters if you want 
to please the editor, David Manners. (Popu- 
lar Publications, 205 East 42nd Street.) 


Horror Stories and Terror Tales are al- 
ways in need of shorts 5,000 to 6,000 words 
in length. Genuinely horrifying stuff is de- 
sired, but with logical motivation. Some sex, 
but not emphasized so much as formerly. 
Occasionally, a supernatural story with good 
explanation can also be used. Strange De- 
tective Mysteries and Dime Mystery want 
fantastic and bizarre tales in which the de- 
tective is the hero and has a personal motive 
for interest in the hectic situation he must 
unravel—usually due to a girl who is in- 
volved in the plot. Best market now is for 
the longer stories 9,000 to 15,000 words. 
Occasionally for shorts. Address, 205 East 
42nd Street. 


These and the other magazines of the 
Popular Publications group listed above all 
give prompt reports and pay a cent a word 
and up, on acceptance. Manuscripts are 
read with an eye to their possibilities for all 
similar magazines in the group. 

Big Book Western Magazine would like 
to see more writers submitting the long sto- 
ries of 18,000 to 25,000 words. Payment on 
this magazine averages about three-quarters 
of a cent. David Manners, editor. Popular 
Publications, 205 East 42nd Street. 

@Trojan Publications and the allied maga- 
zines at 125 East 46th Street offer very little 
market at all this summer. Private Detective 


Stories is stocked up. The Comics are staff- 
prepared: Action Comics, Detective Com- 
ics, Adventure Comics, and Fun Comics. 


Romantic Western, 125 East 46th Street, 
has been discontinued. 


Real Screen Fun and Stocking Parade, 
114 East 47th Street, are all staff written. 


Fact Spy and Fact Detective have uncer- 
tain futures and are not in the market. These 
are Harold Hersey’s magazines; 480 Lexing- 
ton Avenue. 


@ Dell Publishing Company is issuing Quiz 
Digest quarterly now. Address, 149 Madison 
Avenue. Comedy was a one-shot. Film Fun 
offers no outside market. Mr., Mrs., Bally- 
hoo, Man About Town, and Foto are sus- 
pended titles. 


Manuscripts submitted to the Scribner’s 
short novel contest can be returned individ- 
ually now, if the author writes in and re- 
quests this. But it is a difficult matter, as 
the manuscripts are legion, and only a skele- 
ton staff is now left. As soon as it is possible 
to get a court order put through to that 
effect, all manuscripts will be returned to 
cheir owners. The staff hopes this will hap- 
pen soon—perhaps before this gets into 
print. Address, 570 Lexington Avenue. 


Dynamic America is a journal of econom- 
ics, issued monthly and of a very serious 
type. The editor, Irving B. Altman, tells me 
that the magazine offers almost no market 
to the average free-lance writer, as he is able 
to secure a great deal of material from vari- 
ous experts in this field. Address, 381 Fourth 
Avenue. 


New Masses, now located at 461 Fourth 
Avenue, is not paying for material at present. 

Direction, a slick-paper magazine with a 
progressive point of view, is now published 
bi-monthly. Some articles and fiction from 
1,000 to 2,000 words in length are bought. 
Payment is on publication, at a cent a word. 
The address is Darien, Connecticut. 


Romance, the Popular Publications love 
magazine, is not being published at present. 
Love Book, however, is going along strong 
as ever. Address, 205 East 42nd Street. 
Jane Littell, editor. 





Writing the Personality 
Sketch 


By GEROLD FRANK 


The author of personality sketches in The New York Journal and American, New Yorker, Harper’s Good 
Housekeeping, and The Nation, explains his method. 


to shape history today. 

We’re definitely in an era of personali- 
ties. Personalities in the news. Personalities 
on the radio. Personalities on the soapbox. 
The emphasis is upon what makes a man 
tick ; how does he do what he does, and why? 
John Gunther’s best seller “Inside Europe” 
frankly spotlights personalities instead of 
forces. Magazines which years ago hewed 
strictly to fiction and informative articles on 
cities or events now scarcely ever let an issue 
appear without a personality sketch. The 
New Yorker’s “profiles” are justly famous ; 
but what about Cosmopolitan’s “Cosmopolite 
of the Month ;” or the personality-biograph- 
ical pieces which have been appearing in 
The Saturday Evening Post (Shirley Temple, 
Eddie Guest, Walter Winchell, to cite just a 
few) ; or those in Collier’s, Liberty, Harper’s, 
and lately, even Life magazine—not to men- 
tion the innumerable pieces printed in the 
Sunday magazine sections of newspapers all 
through the country. 

Trade journals offer a vast outlet, eager 
to “humanize” and explain an industrial ty- 
coon who has simply been a forbidding name 
through the years. 

Writing the personality sketch is not easy. 
It’s fun—but it’s not easy. That is, if you 
want to end up with something better than 
the usual canned “handout” released by a 
corporation publicity bureau about its execu- 
tives. You’ve got to dig, you’ve got to analyze 
and you’ve got to think. In doing all these 
things you meet interesting people, you make 
valuable contacts—and you learn a little 
about the discipline inherent in good non- 
fiction writing. 


[oe step nino rather than events seem 


A personality sketch must be accurate, 
You must know your subject. Of course you 
won’t pack everything you know into your 
piece. But precisely as one has sometimes to 
turn over an entire townful of people to get 
one character (I think Thomas Wolfe first 
pointed this out) so it may be necessary to 
absorb a hundred unimportant details about 
your subject to write one suddenly-illumin- 
ating, incandescent sentence about him— 
something that makes him stick forever in the 
mind of your readers. 

Your personality sketch must be more than 
simply a biography from birth to the present 
date. It can’t simply be a rehash of informa- 
tion in “Who’s Who,” or “Prominent Citi- 
zens of Seneca, Ohio.” It must convey the 
personality of the subject. 

However you define it, I think we'll agree 
that personality is made up of subtle things— 
a sense of humor, or sadness or warmth; 
kindliness or harshness; tartness of manner} 
a way of nodding one’s head; the crinkles 
that form about one’s eyes as one smiles— 
whatever it is that makes a man what he is. 
Each man has his own peculiar magic; and 
to convey that to other persons is a fascina- 
ting job. 

Simultaneously, your piece must explain 
the life of your subject. How did he get 
where he is? Was there a formulae, a pat- 
tern in his life? Has he his own design for 
living? 


ET’S assume you have an idea that a 
piece on Lambert Smith, president of 
the local Seneca Steel Co., has sales possibili- 
ties. Smith seems to be going places. His 
national stature is growing. Maybe he’s just 
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‘yen his men a 10 percent raise while other 
stee! heads have been cutting salaries. (It’s 
not likely, I admit, but maybe he has). Per- 
haps he’s declared he’d rather go to jail than 
obey a court injunction brought against him. 

In your research on Lambert Smith you'll 
have to do quite a little note taking. Here’s 
where you become systematic. I’ve found it 
best to get a loose-leaf notebook with un- 
ruled pages. One about six by three or four 
inches is perfect, not too unwieldly, not too 
small. (You can buy it at any Five-and-Ten 
Cent store). At the same time buy a box of 
stickers or labels to paste on the corner of 
every tenth page or so. This will be your 
index. 

Write headings on these tags something like 
this : 

LEADS 

PERSONALITY 

APPEARANCE 

CHARACTER 

QUOTES FROM SPEECHES 
QUOTES FROM CONVERSATION 
OPINIONS OF OTHERS 

HOBBIES 

PHILOSOPHY 


Once you have a notebook like this, you 
will find it useful in many phases of non-fic- 
tion writing. (It will save you an appalling 
amount of wasted effort and repeat work). 
Some writers like to take their notes down on 
unruled recipe cards, also to be found in the 
Five-and-Ten’s. I think these entirely too 
clumsy. 

Now you are ready to begin absorbing Mr. 
Lambert Smith, bone, hide and hair. 

* * * 


There are three fundamental sources of 
material about any man: the public prints; 
persons who know him; himself. 

They should be gone after in just that 
order. 

If you have a good local library, you will 
find three excellent aids at your disposal : 
The New York Times Index, a cumulative 
index listing every article of any significance 
appearing in the Times by date, page and 
column; the “PAIS,” or “Public Affairs 
Information Service,” which lists articles in 
pamphlets and magazines; and finally (and 
most useful of all) the “Reader’s Guide To 


’ 


BIOGRAPHY 


Periodical Literature.’ 


Here virtually every 




















CAN YOU AFFORD TO WORK ALONE? 


Real literary success means consistent appearances in an®* 
ever-increasing number of magazines. And frequently a writer 
owes his success to advance knowledge and tips, supplied by 
his agent, whose job it is to ferret out what is needed and in 
demand. Because I make it my business to know what is in 
the wind editorially, my writers capitalize on advance tips 
such as these: 


An established magazine publisher urgently requested 60,000 word 
romance serials for a new project, offering $600 each; a love story book 
changed its mechanical setup and immediately needed a 45,000 word 
novel. Two new smooth-paper and one pulp confession magazines, not 
yet announced to the trade, permitted my clients to get in on the 
ground floor. And a new outlet for smooth-paper romances permitted 
me to unload several of my clients’ rejects... 


It is because of such inside market tips, and the thoroughness and per- 
sonal touch provided by my paragraph-by-paragraph method of criticism 
that I can turn your rejects into success stories. My job is developing 
new and beginning writers into consistent magazine contributors. 


During August—My Help on Two Stories for Price of One! 
As a special offer to encourage new writers, I will during August per- 
mit you to send me an extra story of about the same length with any 


script accompanied by my regular fees explained at the right, and will 
give you the complete service outlined on this new script, FREE. 


WARD THOMAS 


521 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





it Will Pay YOU to 
Employ Ward Thomas 


Working with me your salable 
stories are efficiently and advan- 
tageously marketed; you get the 
advantage of such special oppor- 
tunities as described at the left; 
you receive advice, tips, sugges- 
tions for new production in line 
with your talents. Those of your 
stories not good enough to sell 
are returned within a week with 
a detailed, paragraph- by - para- 
graph analysis of your technique 
explanation of all errors an 
how to correct them, discussion 
of editorial policies relative to 
your story, etc. 


This comprehensive professional 
help costs only 75c per thousand 
words on stories under 10,000 in 
length; minimum of $1 on short 
shorts. Novelets: 10-12,000 words, 
$8.75 ; 13-15,000, $10.00; 16-20,000, 
$12.50; 21-25,000, $15.00. 


COMMISSIONS: 10% on Amer- 
ican, 15% on foreign sales. 


New edition my booklet TELL- 
ING AND SELLING YOUR 
STORIES, which contains valu- 
able hints to new writers, and 
bulletin on editorial needs, free. 
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Writers Counsel Service 


William E. Harris, Director 
A National Institution Since 1929 
All That You Can Write 


Our clients tell us we are doing big things. 
We KNOW we are marching ahead step by step. 


A New Service 


Professional Analysis of everything you write. 
Small flat fee plus 10% commission on succeed- 
ing sales. Three months Trial—or Permanently. 

Creative Criticism, Revision and Expert Help 
on Technical and Sales Problems. 

Combined with Individual Attention and 
Progressive Training in the Fundamentals of 
Effective Fiction. 

The More you Write, the Less it 
Costs. We show you exactly where 
you stand, and help you to improve 
your Position in this business of writing. 


Act Now 
Send sample ms. TODAY—with letter about yourself 
and small fee (60c per 1000 words; $1 minimum covers 
first 2000 words) plus return postage. 
Full details will be sent ONLY to those who read the 
above paragraph! : 
BUT. fee will be Refunded, if not Satisfied, and may 
be applied as first payment on New Service. 
Our Integrity and Experience is 
your Guarantee of Satisfaction. 


44 Langdon Street, Cambridge, Mass. 

















PROMPT AND RELIABLE SERVICE 


I will type your manuscripts accurately and 
neatly for 40c per thousand words. 


ROBERT V. PATTERSON 


878 Chittenden Ave., Columbus, Ohio 




















8 East 4Ist St. 
New York 


I am interested in the work of authors who are not 
of the standard pattern, and in seeing work which needs 
to be very carefully placed. Revision and criticism of- 
fered if needed. Usual agent’s commission. Address 
correspondence to MARTHA HARRISON, Associate. 


FOR BEGINNERS 


For those writers who are just starting, who 
have never sold a story, I have something that 
will save you a year’s time. A post card will 
bring you full details. Address “Writer,” 1332 

Los Angeles, Calif. 


So. Bonnie Beach Place, 
ocala: Rect, 1h Re 
———— 
Playwrights and Radio Writers 


LOUISE RICE 





Radio scripts read, corrected. Fee One Dollar. Plays, 
read and corrections suggested—One Dollar per act. 
Send fee with scripts and return stamped envelope. 


PLAYWRIGHTS & WRITERS SERVICE 
1414 City Hall Sq. Bidg., Chicago, Illinois 











article appearing in magazines of general in. 
terest is listed alphabetically, once by author's 
name and again by subject matter. 

Some libraries deserve your heartfelt 
prayers for keeping local newspaper clipping 
bureaus. The Cleveland Public Library, for 
instance, does this. But I wouldn’t count on 
it everywhere. 

Armed with your notebook and pencil, you 
fall to. Here’s a reference to Lambert Smith 
in the New York Times of August 3, 1936, 
reporting his election to the presidency of the 
Seneca Steel Co. It reads: 


Seneca, O., August 3—“Election of Lambert 
Smith to the presidency of the Seneca Steel Co, 
was announced at the close of the annual meeting 
of the Board of Directors today. 

“Smith, 38, has been vice-president in charge 
of production for’ the past five years. He is 
married, a graduate of Seneca University, Class 
of 1920, and known for his activity in local 
YMCA affairs. 


There’s a photograph of him, too. You 
study his face. Nice looking man, Smith is. 
Round-faced, genial, wears rimless spectacles, 
big shock of hair. 

You make your notes. You read on. Here's 
a local newspaper clipping of a speech Smith 
made last year at ceremonies honoring four 
men who had just completed half a century 
of service with the company. 


“IT have always felt,” Smith declared, “that no 
job can be any bigger than the man in it. He 
can make it of vast importance or complete in- 
significance. In my own experience I have always 
found that perseverance in one job, no matter 
how relatively unimportant it may appear, is likely 
to result in greater personal satisfaction. . .” 


Down that goes. 

Here’s another clipping. Rather unimpor- 
tant. Three years ago Smith was driving 
through a dark street when a thug jumped 
on his running board and jammed a gun into 
his ribs. Smith had some $400 in his pocket. 
He acted quickly. Twisted his body, stepped 
on the accelerator, swerved the car—and the 
thug toppled off. 

O. K. We can use that. Everything's grist 
for our mill. 

After an hour or two at the library your 
entries may run something like this: 


APPEARANCE: Looks more like placid, 
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genial country grocer than steel executive. 
Wears rimless spectacles. Round-faced, pros- 
rous looking. Untamed hair. 

CHARACTER: Quick-thinking in emer- 
gencies. Uses his wits. May look flabby, but 
physically unafraid. 

PHILOSOPHY: Smith’s great fellow for 
stick-to-itiveness. Thinks hard-working, plod- 
ding man equally if not more valuable than 
brilliant, erratic individual. Might remember 
this when seeing him: see if he won’t open 
up on subject of Perseverence, Dependability, 
Place of Average Man in Industry. 

LEADS: See 1920 Yearbook at Seneca U. 
Maybe some characterization of Smith as 
“Man Most Likely To Succeed,” etc. Who’d 
he room with? College activities? Sports? 

Chase up to YMCA and find out who 
knows him there. How about Tom Lafferty, 
Y secretary? Nice guy, ought to talk. 

Perhaps two hours at the library will net 
you no more than this. But it is enough. 
Those two leads, for example. Leads are like 
rabbits: they multiply with amazing rapidity. 

First you tackle the Seneca Yearbook. If 
the library doesn’t have it, you’ll surely find 
it in the college office. You thumb it through. 
Yes, here’s a photograph of Smith. Looked a 
lot different 18 years ago. Joined a lot of 
organizations, didn’t he? 

Five minutes later your trusty notebook 
has these additions : 

APPEARANCE: Handsome man at 
school. Much thinner. But years haven’t 
been hard on Smith. The slender, almost 
ascetic face which looked out of the Seneca 
year book of 1920 has become rounder ; same 
suggestion of pleasant, open-faced sincerity. 

CHARACTER: Likes people (or at least 
did in college). Always managed to be presi- 
dent or secretary of organizations he joined. 
Executive ability always marked the man? 
Natural born executive? 

HOBBIES: Played a lot of tennis at 
school. Was on swimming team. Check on 
both now. Also belonged to chess club. Does 
he still play chess? Odd hobby for steel man. 
Maybe he reads philosophy in spare time, 
too? Many-sided character? 

LEADS: Roomed with Thomas Ridely of 
Seneca at DKE fraternity house. Is that 


Tom Ridely who’s county prosecutor? Look 
him up. 





A New Writing Book—By Request! 


HOW TO BECOME A 
PROFESSIONAL WRITER 


By Esther L. Schwartz 
Author of 
How to WRITE CONFESSIONAL STORIES 
SO YOU WANT TO WRITE 


and hundreds of stories and articles 


Price $1 


Copies direct from 


Mrs. Esther L. Schwartz, Crompond, N.Y. 





POETS: Send self-addressed, stamp 
* 1939 PRIZE PROGRAM 
leaflet of HELP YOURSELF HANDBOO 
contain list of 999 PLACES TO SEND P 


prizes, $25. 
KALEIDOGRAPH, 


A National Magazine of Poetry 


702 N. Vernon Street, Dallas, Texas 
(Published monthly since 1929; 25c a copy; $2 a year) 




















GAG-CARTOON 


MAKE BIG MONEY — AT HOME — BY MAIL! 
Magazines pay up to $200.00 per cartoon. Get 
in this NEW FIELD. Be own boss! My 50 


your SS 
1000 illustration course shows you § 80 
how. No experience needed to start, Cartoon o 
MARKETS INCLUDED. Alli for 

Send name today for FREE details. 


MOON GAG-CARTOON SCHOOL 


Box 106—Dept. W Fall Creek, Wis. 








Manuscripts Expertly Typed 


1000 Words free to new clients. Carbon and duplicate out- 
side sheets free. Minor corrections in spelling and_punc- 
tuation if requested. Centrally located for prompt, efficient 
service, 40c per 1000 Words, 35c over 12,000. Special rates 
for novels. ailed flat. 


MERLE E. DOWD 


Wellington, Kansas 
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... THE EDITORS PAY 


We don’t ask promising writers to pay 
the full cost of their training. We back 
our methods with our own time and 
money and look to commissions on sales 
for our regular profit. 

Learn about this unique opportunity. 
Send a postcard now, for FREE DE- 
TAILS of our outstanding methods which 
are helping new writers sell. 


COMFORT WRITER'S SERVICE 


107-A N. 8th, St. Louis, Mo. 





THE MANUSCRIPT DOCTOR 


Writers! Let my creative rewriting of your stories pave 
the way to SUCCESS for YOU. My clients write me 
continually that they are selling their manuscripts which 
I have professionally prepared for publication. I revise, 

lish, and give your story new life, interest, and appeal. 

eturned to you typed and with carbon copy. Terms, one 
dollar per thous words. Short-shorts, two dollars each. 


EDITH M. NAILL, Edgerton, Missouri 
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WriTer’s DIGEST 


SONG POEM 
WRITERS 


If you want to write words for 
songs — if you want to make 
quick progress — read the book- 
let “THE KEY TO YOUR FUTURE 
IN SONGWRITING.” 

Our progressive methods have 
aided many song poem writers. 

Your poem deserves to be 
handled by composers and ar- 
rangers of proven ability. Be 
sure that your song is not only 
attractive but correct for submit- 
ting to orchestras, radio stations, 
publishers, etc. 

You will be delighted with the 
personal interest we take in your 
progress. 

Send for free booklet at once 
and information about our guar- 
anteed service plan. No obliga- 
tion. Our 18th year of service. 


INDIANA SONG BUREAU 
INCORPORATED 


Dept. A Salem, Indiana 





INSIDE FACTS FOR 


ONGWRITER 


Write totes for free booklet ““GIVING 
YOUR SONGS THE RIGHT START”. 
Send poems, son ar free examination 
and marketing a 

SONGWRITERS. ddl A bd, 
Dept. 407, 1234 Broadway, N. Y. C 





| S\ Composers], yricists 


Songs qrraneee — words and melodies Written 
or revised the arranger of ‘‘Linger 
Longer,” nt a. Island,’’ ‘‘Carolina Moon” 
and many other hits. Reasonable rates for 
finest professional service. for details. 


HAROLD POTTER 
1619 Broadway, Dept. W, New York City 














SONG WRITERS! 


Poems or melodies. Write for my OUTSTANDING, 
AMAZING offer without delay. One cent marvelously 


spent. A _ a that will speak for itself and one 
you can TRU RECIATE, Seeing is believing . 
and LET ME CONVINCE YOU NO wr 


RAY HIBBELER 


C-13, 2157 N. Avers Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 








Let’s follow the Y lead now and drop in 
on Tom Lafferty. His reaction is practically 
a stock one: 

“Well, now, look here,” says Lafferty, “I’m 
awfully glad you’re doing a story on Lam 
Smith. I think you’ve picked the right man, 
But aren’t you sort of, well, putting me on 
the spot? Maybe he wouldn’t like me to talk 
about him. After all—” 

That is how most friends do react. They 
feel rather flattered that you have called upon 
them ; flattered that you are going to write 
about the wisdom and ethics both of “telling 
on” that friend. 

“You’re really helping Mr. Smith,” you 
reply to Lafferty. “After all, I could go up 
and see Mr. Smith himself. But he’s not 
going to talk about what a swell fellow he 
is. He won’t want to talk about his own ex. 
ploits. I’ve got to get that from his friends, 
I’m not asking for anything secret or inti- 
mate. I won’t quote you by name at all, if 
you prefer me not to; and if you wish I'll 
show you that part of the article built around 
whatever you tell me.” 

Chances are, too, that Mr. Lafferty will 
unbend more easily if you do not lug your 
notebook along with you when you visit him. 
Drop in and chat with him, that’s all. 

Sitting opposite you and chatting casually, 
a man lets himself go. You have the advan- 
tage of a spontaneous—and therefore fairly 
uncensored—description of Smith the man. 
But every newspaper reporter will tell you 
that people unconsciously freeze up the mo- 
ment they see you taking down their words. 
Everything they say seems to take on a ter- 
rific importance. They stiffen; they start 
clearing their throat, speaking in measured 
tones, talking carefully to check their gram- 
mar and the significange and consequences 
of what they are giving you. In that mood 
your informant isn’t much help; generally 
he gives you nothing but platitudes (Mr. 
Smith is a real friend to everyone. He has 
risen in his chosen field with extraordinary 
rapidity, and I am sure he has made warm 
friends at every step. He is a good husband 
and father, etc., etc., etc.,”) or safe, colorless 
surface observations. 

After Lafferty, you drop in on Ridely. 
Once more you explain your mission: you're 
seeking those details which Smith, in his 
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natural modesty, would hesitate to tell; you 
want the things that make him distinguished 
from any other man Ridely knows. 

You speak with other persons. Garage 
man, storekeeper, elevator operator. There 
is so much to learn! Does Smith spend two 
hours on a heavy dinner or does he dine at 
his desk on a sandwich and a glass of milk? 
Does he take vacations? Does he play with 
his children? Is he firm and dominant? Ag- 
gressive ? Jovial? Paternal? Does his ap- 
pearance belie his character? Is he slow- 
moving, unexcited? Is he “an elemental 
force?” What’s this about his chess-playing ? 
Does he have strange, meditative corners in 
his personality? 

And how did he get where he is? How 
does a chess player end up a steel master? 
He studied Liberal Arts at college, said the 
Yearbook: had he thought, perhaps, of be- 
coming a doctor? An attorney? Was he 
sidetracked? Why? 

Often you will find your entire approach 
to your subject clarified by some casual re- 
mark dropped by a friend. “Sure,” someone 
will rattle on, “Smith was always ready for 
a joke. Liked practical jokes. And boy, he 
moved fast when he was in school. And 
come to think of it, d’you know, he was a 
nut on Napoleon. Read everything about 
him he could get his hands on. Good tennis 
player, too. I remember . . .” 

Napoleon. Napoleon. Do you see your 
lead paragraph taking form? The thought 
strikes you: how big a man is Smith? You 
check on that. As you suspected: he’s really 
a small man physically. Napoleon complex? 
Emphasis upon dependability in his men? 

Why, you think, with your notebook chuck 
full of details, you could sit down now, with- 
- even having met your subject and bang 
off : 

“The key to the brilliant career of Lam- 
bert Smith, who, just turned 40, heads one 
of the first ten steel companies in the world, 
may be found in the pages of any history 
book. 

“Aggressive yet meditative, a mystic yet a 
hardheaded steelmaster, Smith has always 
egy the Napoleonic legend. In his own 
wae...” 


Nonetheless, you must see Smith. Even 


WE CAN HELP YOU 


WENTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE in the judg- 

ing of manuscripts as editors and authors’ 
agents; an intimate knowledge of present-day 
market conditions, gathered in the heart of the 
publishing world, a personal acquaintance with 
practically every editor of importance in the 
United States—these should be of service to our 
clients, shouldn’t they? We will give you intelli- 
gent, sympathetic help and guidance, and you can 
count on us for absolute straight-from-the-shoulder 
frankness. We want clients who have the will to 
go forward—we want to help them to go forward. 
Jane Hardy was formerly on the editorial staff of 
Macmillan Company. She is highly recommended 
by Harold S. Latham, Ida Tarbell, Henry Goddard 
Leach, Hamlin Garland and others. 


Send for circular and for letters of recommenda- 
tion from H. L. Mencken, John Farrar, William 
C. Lengel, H. E Maule, William Allen White, 
Marie M. Meloney, H. C. Paxton, Fulton Oursler, 
Thayer Hobson, Marjory Stoneman Douglas and 
others. 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY, Inc. 


Jane Hardy, President 
55 W. 42nd Street NEW YORK, N. Y. 








EXPERIENCED TYPIST 


College graduate (Journalism) will type your manuscripts 
at 35c per 1000 words up to 20,000; thereafter, 30c. Pica or 
elite type. Minor corrections, if requested. Carbon; extra 
first, last pages. 20-lb. bond. Verse, lc per line. Mimeo- 


graphing. 


MARTIN T. KEAVENY 


538 West Belden Ave., Chicago, Ill. 











SONG POEMS SET TO MUSIC 


Best professional service at a reasonable charge. Send 
poems and write for information. Correct Work 
Guaranteed. 


GREAT EASTERN SONG BUREAU 


Dept. 243, Thomaston, Maine 














POEMS SET TO MUSIC 


Send your poems of all types to a thoroughly 
trained and well-known composer. More than 
100 of my songs and arrangements have been 
accepted for publication. Details of Collabora- 
tion Agreement will be sent, should your ma- 
terial be adaptable to music. 


J. CHAS. McNEIL 


A. B. Master of Music 
510-M So. Alexandria Los Angeles, Calif 
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SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


Can You Write Correct English? 


Then, you can sell Juvenile ma- 
terial — Stories, Articles, Fillers. 


I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 
Serials, Articles and Fillers to 
Juvenile Editors. 


Now I'm teaching it. 


Write for terms to 


WILL HERMAN 


766 Hippodrome Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio 











TOP-NOTCH TYPING!!! 


1,000 words typed free to new clients! 20 Ib. bond; carbon 
copy; duplicate outside pages. Mailed flat. Corrections in 
spelling, punctuation, grammar, if requested. Thirty cents 
per one thousand words; verse, %c per line. Book tenets, 
25e one thousand words. THE KIND OF WORK 
THAT EDITORS COMMEND. 


LILLIAN WINGERTER 
Waynesburg, Ohio 














COLLABORATION 


An experienced fictionist, instructor and once 
associate editor of an all-story magazine will 
collaborate on a submitted short story for $1 
and postage plus half of the proceeds when 
the story is sold; or give extensive suggestions 
for rewriting for $1 and postage. Dr. J. N. 
TRACY, 180 S. Main Street, Memphis, Tenn. 


ORIGINAL SONGPOEMS 


Wanted to be set to popular HIT-styled fox-trots, waltzes, 
religious of semi-classical ballads, by Luther A. Clark, 
arranger of the piano part, “WHEN IT’S SPRINGTIME 
IN THE ROCKIES.” 

Song-poems should have one or two stanzas of 4 lines each 
and one chorus of 8 lines. Work guaranteed correct. Best 
advice where to place your song when completed. 


LUTHER A. CLARK, Composer 
Dept. "'39WD8,"" Thomaston, Maine 











AN ESTABLISHED AGENCY 


which never before advertised now seeks 
new straight commission clients; also new- 
comers who "have something". 
Criticism fees to unestablished writers 
$2.50 per 5000 words, 50 cents per 1000 
thereafter. Special rates on novels. 


DANFORD LITERARY AGENCY 
LExington 2-8070 
149 EAST 37th STREET NEW YORK CITY 














though countless personality sketches have 
been written with their subject “in absentee” 
so to speak—-skillful re-writes of clippings to 
be found in any newspaper morgue. 


You must see him, because in seeing him 
you will unify everything you have gathered 
to date. 


If you now see Smith—talk to him across a 
desk—observe how he smiles—whether he 


listens well or talks better—whether he stares ' 


off into space and thinks aloud—whether 
he is informal enough to put his feet on his 
desk-—whether his jaw juts out when he 
talks—whether he barks at his secretary or 
speaks mildly to her—whether his office js 
deep-toned, luxurious, carpeted, or spare, 
cold and efficient—if you see and learn all 
these things, you have found that subtle 
something which knits together your piece 
and infuses it with the quality of life. 


You can walk in on Smith now, and 
beard him in his den, confident that you 
know your subject as well as anyone, confi- 
dent that you will not be wasting his time. 
You know what questions to ask him. You 
know the salient points in his career: you 
can ask him what brought about the transi- 
tion from one job to another. He alone can 
answer questions like this. His answers alone 


will fill the gaps. 


Your hard-won information is your strong- 
est open sesame to the door of Smith’s office. 
You can point out that you are prepared 
to write a piece on him whether he grants 
you an interview or not. Except, alas, you 
can’t guarantee how correct your assumptions 
may be, or how truthful your estimates of 
what he has done. Isn’t it far wiser, then, for 
him to talk with you and thus insure hin- 
self against an article replete with errors? 


Of course, this is the “big stick” approach 
to a recalcitrant and uncooperative subject; 
but it has been used times without end, and 
successfully, too. 


As for how well you will get along with 
Mr. Lambert Smith himself, and whether 
your article will be purchased by magazine 
or newspaper, and whether Mr. Smith asks 
you to take a partnership in his corporation 
. .. that, let it be said, all depends on you. 
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Carnival Slang 


LMOST forty years ago, Stephen 
A Crane remarked that a fertile field for 
American fiction writers, virtually un- 
touched, was the small itinerant carnival. 
At his death it is reported that he was map- 
ping out ideas for a book about a casual, 


wandering “ragshow.” 

A few men have written about circuses, 
and occasionally you see a pulp story with 
a carnival background. With John Stein- 
beck’s Grapes of Wrath stirring up interest in 
the great itinerant class of Americans, a few 
well-written, authentic stories about the wan- 
derers of the carnival world ought to sell. 

Carnival people are a Duke’s mixture of 
show people, gamblers, petty crooks from the 
underworld, broken down athletes, prostitutes 
waiting for the “heat” to cool off in some 
city, tramps and hoboes, and human derelicts 
of all classes. Hence their slang reflects the 
influences of all these sources. A good tip to 
follow is to watch the gossip columns in The 
Billboard, the outdoor showman’s Bible. 
Columns such as “Midway Confab,” and 
“Pipes to Pitchmen,” are rich in carnival 
slang. 

Here is a partial glossary of terms com- 
monly used on the carnival midway. It 
doesn’t pretend to be complete, because 
new phrases are coined each year, but it may 
be helpful to writers who want to add veri- 
similitude to their stories of carnival people: 


Ayho—a double-crosser 

Banjo—shovel 

Burr-head—negro 

Blow-off—outpouring of grand-stand crowd after 
the show. 

Bally, or baly-hoo—talk or spiel in front of show. 

B. R.—bank-roll 

Bottle-joint—throw balls at the milk bottles. 

Beef—to complain 

Billy—club 

Bindle—clothing roll 

Bindle-stif—one who carries his clothing roll 

Broad—prostitute 

Boomer—one who is temporary 

Busk—(verb)— to act on street and pass hat to 
onlookers. 

— rent (I just paid The Man the 
urr). 

Bucket-joint—toss three balls in the bucket and 
win a blanket 

Bloomer—a no good town or location 
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TORYCRAFT 


HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 


EARN MONEY 


From YOUR WRITING 
Without WASTING TIME 


Frederick Palmer’s STORY- 
CRAFT training provides the short- 
est cut to Editors’ Checks. 


ONE AMAZING 
EXCLUSIVE FEATURE 


includes Frederick Palmer’s dissection 
and explanatory analysis of 100 currently 
published magazine stories. 

THIS is just one of the unprecedented privi- 
leges that lead STORYCRAFT students to 
profitable writing. 


All Fully Described in the 


FREE 
32-PAGE BOOKLET 


which contains complete description of NEW 
Frederick Palmer Course and Service ; portraits 
of famous authors and their statements prais- 
ing STORYCRAFT;; letters of enthusiastic 
students of STORYCRAFT. 


WITH THE BOOKLET 
ALSO FREE 


Lesson Number One and 

MAIL Assignment Number One, 

COUPON including test of your 

writing talent. Frederick 

NOW Palmer will send you a re- 

It may open a new Port and anaylsis of your 

field of unlimited work, also absolutely 
income for you. without obligation. 





Frederick Palmer is not connected 
with any other organization. 


FREE 


FREDERICK PALMER, oe “Storycraft” 
Academy Building (Department 17 
6617 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 

Please send me FREE, without obligation, ‘““YOUR 
WRITING CAREER” and Division No. 1 of your NEW 
Course and Service. It is understood that I may complete 
the entire first Writing Assignment and obtain your per- 
sonal report on my work, also entirely without cost or 
obligation. 











Address 


All inquiries confidential—No salesman will call. 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


Due to increase in business 
I have moved to larger 
quarters. My new address is 


333 East 43rd Street 
EVE WOODBURN 


Literary Agent and Critic 


New York City 


TERMS ON REQUEST. 


MANUSCRIPTS 


Corrected and typed to meet editorial requirements, 40c 
per 1,000 words; poetry, Ic per line, carbon copy. Ex- 
perienced, expert and prompt service guaranteed. Write 
or special rates on book lengths, criticisms and revision. 


GRACE M. BOYER 


12 Grace Street Harrisburg, Pa 


FREE READING ALL STORIES 


FROM EARNEST WRITERS! No obligation. ONLY 
if you want this, I revise for small charge; or offer solid 
criticisms at low rates; also market for 10% % when sal- 
able, before or after revision. Investigate with your BEST 
STORY! 10th year in business; fairness ALWAYS! 


CHARLES P. GORDON, Box 148, Dante, Va. 








Work with Actual 
FICTION WRITERS 


We have a limited number of actual authors who are avail- 
able to you for individual instruction, advice and collaboration. 


Write for Free Descriptive Folder 


THE WRITERS GUILD 
509 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 








bee me your free book, 


Name Editor 


Therc’s a NEW WAY 


fo WRITING SUCCESS 


Writers find Practical Fiction Writing the sure 





Way to success. Complete training... construc- 
tive criticisms . . . professional guidance . 

sales service . .. No flattery, no wasted time or 
effort. The most interesting, practical plan for 


fiction writers. Investigate 
now. Send for free booklet ‘ FREE 





By SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 
6 Champa Street, Denver, Colo. The Way 

“The Way Past the Past 

Editor,” and the free criticism coupon The 

















ROGET'S THESAURUS 


$1.00 Postpaid 
The greatest textbook devised for building a writer’s style, 
phrasing and vocabulary into professional smoothness. 
Book Department 


WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 








C-note—$100 

Can—jail 

Crummy—lousy 

Crip—cripple 

Clout—to steal something 

Chumps—the public 

Camel—back creeper—a slow, heavy arrow cop. 
trolled by a brake. 

Carne y—carnival 

Cat-rack—joint where you throw balls 
(run by a catrack queen) 

Dinge—negro 

Ditch—to dispose of 

Doozy—excellent, or good 

Drag—Main street 

Doniker—toilet 

Doniker-spot—a very poor location or town 

Deemer—a dime 

Double-saw—$20 

Ex—the exclusive right, or monopoly, e. g. the 
“ex” on blankets 

Fin—$5 

Frame—to set up a joint or concession 

Folding-money—bills 

Forty-niners—dance hall with girl taxi-dancers 

Forty-miler—showman who never gets more than 
forty miles from home (a term of contempt) 

Flash—merchandise displayed in a joint, as a 
“flash” of blankets or dolls. 

Flat-joint—all gambling joints that work ona 
table, such as chuck-luck, three-card-monte, 
log, etc. 

Grab-joint—hamburger joint with no seats for the 
customers 

Gump—chicken 

Geek-show—Wild girl or wild man from Borneo 
(outlawed in many states.) The “geek” is the 
barrel or tub with a rosin string which grunts 
when pulled. 

Geetus—money 

Glom—to steal 

Growler—can of beer 

Gimpy—one-legged man, or one who walks with 
a limp. 

Gaff—the trigger or control on a wheel, spindle, 
or other controlled joints. 

Gimmick—same as gaff 

High-pitch—pitchman who works from a high 
tripod or platform 

Handout—food handed from back door of home 

Hinkey-dinks—large drink glasses 

Home guards—town people who put up com 
cessions 

Hoosiers—town people or local people 

High-striker—swing the sledge, ring the gong o 
top of the pole and win a cigar. 

Hustler—a prostitute 

Half-a-C—$50 

Hot pants—local girls out for a good tim 

Hop-scotch—concessionnaires who free-lance with 
out adhering to any particular carnival. 

Hey rube—triot call of the outdoor showman 

Hucklety-buck—pitch large embroidery hoops ove! 
prizes 


at dolls 
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fingle-board—money on a board at which you toss 
harness rings 

jack—money 

java—coftee 

jitney—five cents 

Jungle—hobo camp along tracks 

Joint—any concession 

Juice-joint—cold drinks 

jam man—high pressure pitchman who builds up 
sales by giving out throwaways 

Kick—pocket where money is kept 

Kicks—shoes 

Lead-joint—shooting gallery 

Low-pitch—pitchman working from a table set 
on ground 

Laying the note—short change artist at work 

Line-up—shills or sticks working in front of a 
joint to bring in suckers 

Mix-up—merry mix-up—seats on chains attached 
to revolving arms. 

Moniker—name 

Mooch—to beg 

Mulligan stew—jungle dish made up of various 
vegetables and meats 

Monkey—a chump, fool, or the public 

Man, The—secretary or concession manager 

Mitt-camp—fortune teller’s concession 

Midway—the street of concessions and shows 

Musclehead—wrestler or boxer 


Off-down-or-miss—ball game where operator pays 
you to hit em or miss ’em. 


Pratt-joint—sit down joint, such as Bingo or 
grease joint 

Penny pitch—pennies tossed at a numbered board 

Pearl diver—dishwasher 

Punk—a boy 

Pick-out—game in which customer picks the lucky 
number from a box. 

Paper money—bills 

Reuben, or Rube—farmer 

Red one—a good week or day 

Roll down—game in which balls or marbles are 
rolled toward numbered holes. 

Rag-show—seedy carnival with poor canvas 

Slum-joint—concession with cheap trinkets on a 
wheel 

Six-arrow—percentage joint with six revolving 
arrows 

Swing—merry-go-round 

Sawbuck—$10 

Sapper—policeman’s club 

Shiv-rack—knife rack, customers tossing wooden 
rings at knives 

Shiv—razor or knives 

Slough—to tear down or to leave the spot (rhymes 
with how.) 

S plit-tail—hustler 

Stew-bum—drunkard 

Stif—any man 

(Concluded in September) 








slips and shriek at it? 


A SALES Service Complete. 


Hollywood I represent you. 


mission on sales. 


6411 Hollywood Boulevard 





SATISFIED?? 


Do you blissfully wave acceptance checks under the eager nose of 
your typewriter? Or do you hysterically stuff its face with rejection 


In either case my SALES for YOU will soon have your typewriter sigh- 
ing contentedly. My criticism and analysis will help YOU towards that 
first SALE or more consistent SELLING. 


How? As a highly trained SALES critic with EDITORIAL experience 
I judge manuscript SALABILITY — YOUR SALABILITY! 


In New York City my representative, 
Eileen Mooney, places your salable manuscripts on editorial desks. In 


An agent's profit should come from SALES — not incidentals. My 
handling charge for my criticism and sales service is $1 for EACH manu- 
script up to 8,000 words; $2 from 8,000 to 20,000; $5 from 20,000 to 50,000 
and $10 above 50,000 words. This charge is deducted from my 10% com- 
Fee and stamped self-addressed envelope MUST ac- 
company all manuscripts. Ms. typing service available—rates on request. 


GENE BOLLES 


Phone Hempstead 0903 or Hempstead 7581 


HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 
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WrITER’s DIGEST 


THE ELOQUENCE 
OF ROOSEVELT 


would not sell the wrong story to an editor. The formula 
for selling to an editor involves no power of persuasion, 
is simple: The right script... the right editor... the 
right time. Helping you produce the right scripts, then 
getting them to the right editors when in the market for 
your specific type of material, is our constant goal when 
we work with you. Whether after your first sale or your 
thousandth, if dissatisfied with present results, try us. 


© Honest appraisal of your ability and possibilities, as 
far as indicated by submitted material. You get the 
truth. You will value the frankness with which New York 
Publishing Service treats your individual problem and 
questions, 


® Detailed revision suggestions if your material is un- 
salable as received but merits revision; we mark up your 
manuscript if advisable; full guidance toward a definite 
market. If your script is basically unsalable, we tell you 
so and why, save you wasted effort on unsuited mate- 
rial; detailed suggestions regarding your future work. 


@ Advised resubmissions always free. Report on short 
stories within ten days; books within two weeks. Market 
information in your particular field sent regularly when 
you are able to use it. 


@ Editorial rewriting on worthwhile material on percent- 
age: If it appears for some good reason in the case of 
potentially salable material that your own revision 
would probably be unsatisfactory, editorial rewriting, 
if desired, is sometimes available. This service when- 
ever offered is optional and solely on percentage. 


@ Book authors invited to submit outline or synopsis, whether 
book is finished or in preparation. {If possibilities of your 
book appear to be exceptionally Sages we may arrange 
to handle it under special terms. Our advice or quidence on 
your book js always available. 


@ POETRY DEPARTMENT in charge of Lucia Trent and Ralph 
Cheyney, former editors Poetry World, Contemporary Verse, 
etc.; co-authors More Power to Poets, How to Profit from 
That Impulse, and other widely-used books on poetry at al- 
most all libraries. Praised by Dr. Thomas Curtis Clark, ‘Dean 
of American Anthologists,"" as ‘perhaps the finest service 
poetry is receiving these days." $1.00 up to 40 lines; $2.00 up 
to 100 lines. Write for special rates on volumes. 


@ PLAY DEPARTMENT in charge of David A. Balch, author 
of Broadway plays produced by Lee Shubert, William A. 
Brady, etc.; former associate editor of The American Maga- 
zine. Rates on request. Send brief description of your play. 


@ No scenarios, courses, trade or technical articles. 


@ RATES FOR STORIES, articles, novelettes, books: $1.00 for 
the first 6000 words of each manuscript; 50 cents for each 
thousand words thereafter. Books over 54,000 words, $25. No 
other charge. With submissions of eight or more scripts 
in a group, one additional script free. Fees waived if you 
have sold $500 worth of fiction within the last year, or after 
we make four sales for you. Sales commission 10%. 


@ Submit your best a. enclosing any facts that may 


prove helpful. If salab 
promptly in marketing service. If unsalable, you w 
exactly why, and what, if anything, to do about it. 


your material will be poses 
Ill know 


New York Publishing Service 
545 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


(Continuous Advertising in Leading Journals: Harpers, Forum, New 
York Herald Tribune, Writer’s Monthly, American Mercury, Etc.) 


Down With Modesty 
(Continued from page 32) 
And all for a sample of lipstick. Better 
frustration than fervor. 

So after a while the girl takes her manu- 
script and goes home. The story was pretty 
bad anyway, but she looked nice with her 
long, slim legs and the graceful way she 
moved her hands. And you sigh and go off 
to bed. 

But are you frustrated? Not you. You are 
a writer. 

The next morning you have a rendezvous 
with a girl in a rose-colored dress. Three 
double-spaces down on your typewriter. And 
this time there is no normal timidity to hold 
you back. You are a man of action. You 
handle the situation as an expert should, and 
are not at all surprised when the girl returns 
your interest. After all, you’re the hero, 
aren’t you, and you take such things for 
granted. Miraculously your wife doesn’t 
leave you, for miraculously you have no 
wife. At the end of a number of hours you 
love, leave or marry the girl, according to 
the dictates of your plot, and she’s off your 
mind for good. 

Whereupon the wife conveniently reap- 
pears and summons you for lunch. You sit 
down to a plate of your favorite beef stew 
and find yourself ravenously hungry. Inhi- 
bitions? Frustrations? Suppressed desires? 
No, thanks—not for you. 

Instead you very neatly knock off two 
birds with one stone. By putting yourself into 
your stories you not only make your charac- 
ters real, sympathetic and dimensional, but 
you also fool your subconscious into thinking 
you are doing a lot of things you shouldn't 
do, and thus keep it both contented and 
caged. 





Sirs: 

We are in the market for articles dealing with 
retail Ladies-Ready-to-Wear. We publish a bi- 
monthly magazine called Women’s Wear Guide 
and are willing to pay % cent per word. 

We would appreciate very much if you could 
forward to us at your earliest convenience, any 
articles which would be of interest to our mem- 
bers and advertisers. 

~ Yours very truly, 
Retart WoMEN’s WEAR ASSOCIATION, 
Room 301 Castle Bldg., 1410 Stanley St. 
Montreal, Canada. 
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They Wanted Horror 
(Continued from page 26) 


appear. Ability invariably demands a fair 
compensation. 

The other angle will be that average writ- 
ers, facing a cut in price, will try to com- 
pensate for this by increasing their produc- 
tion. The result will be that quality will 
go down. In the long run, the publisher will 
get what he pays for. If he pays one cent 
a word as his top rate, his stories will eventu- 
ally become one-cent-a-word stories. It’s a 
law of supply and demand from which there 
is nO escape. 

I would like to see the publishing firms 
make some intelligent survey of the market 
for the purpose of finding out what has 
happened to the pulp customers, For a 
while, publishers were able to hold their 
better-class readers while catering to the 
lower-class customer. But it was inevitable 
that, sooner or later, the better-class reader 
would ease himself out of the picture and 
leave the publisher frantically trying to 
squeeze blood out of a very unsatisfactory 
turnip. 

Once lost, a reader can’t be regained in 
a day, in a week, in a month. Speaking as 
a man who is interested in both sides of the 
game, I think that it is time for a little 
better cooperation between publishers and 
writers. I think it is time for writers who 
wish to get top rates per word to guarantee 
that they will not sell reprint rights; that 
it is time for the publishers who wish to 
stay in business to say to the authors, “Give 
us quality stories. We'll pay rates which 
will enable you to produce those stories, and 
we're going to start fighting to get back the 
intelligent readers before it is too late.” Do 
many of my editor friends agree ? 





Pocket Photo Monthly, 3111 Tuscarawas Street, 
West, Canton, Ohio. Theodore Buckwalter, Edi- 
tor. Issued monthly; 15c a copy; $1.50 a year. 
“We use articles, 750 to 1750 words, preferably 
technical but not difficult, on amateur still and 
movie work, with or without photos or drawings. 
Bright new angles, subject possibilities, how-it’s- 
done, free-lancing — all wanted. We seldom pur- 
chase photographs separate from articles. Reports 
are within one week. Payment is according to 
appeal and value of material and is usually on 
acceptance.” 








“PLOTTO” 


The late William Wallace Cook devoted ten 
years of his life to the creation, writing and 
editing of PLOTTO. This great book is 
used by beginning and professional writers 
throughout the world either as a spring- 
board and stimulus to improve the author's 
own plot; or as a means for lifting bodily 
a complete, tight, well knit plot, all ready 
to be written. PLOTTO contains an infinite 
number of plots; more than there are com- 
binations in a bridge deck, more than you 
have ever imagined could exist. Further, all 
these plots are beautifully classified for con- 
venient use. 

PLOTTO is used and endorsed by the great, 
the near-great and the beginner throughout 
the literary world. It is sold on a 20-day 
100% money-back guarantee. The book is 
a work of genius and a lasting tribute to the 
craftsman who composed it. Buy PLOTTO 
today, and use and study it for 20 days. If 
you are not thrilled and excited by this pur- 
chase we will refund your money instantly. 


PRICE $25.00 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 
WRITER'S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, O. 














Make money in advertising. Prepare quickly during spare time. Also 

earn while you learn. No experience necessary. ew, eas’ 

Nothing else like it. Send at once for free booklet—‘‘Win 

Advertising,’’ and requirements. No obligation. 
Page-Davis School of qevertiates 

3601 Michigan Avenue, Dept. 305C, Chicago, Illinois, U. S. A. 
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MANUSCRIPT TYPING SERVICE 
MANUSCRIPTS EXCELLENTLY TYPED 
Intelligent, Personal Co-operation 
PAULINE RESNIKOFF 


242 Lexington Avenue at 34th Street 
Telephone: LExington 2-4770 


New York 











WE'LL BUY YOUR MANUSCRIPTS, 


every type and Konath, at a cash price agreed upon with you. 
We are manuscript dealers, and resell to publishers. ood 
if it’s fauity and can be made sal- 

at our ex- 

Our reading fee 

» Or under, 20c each additional 

. 1Sc thereafter. Jokes, gags, kinks, 

Poems, tec line. Enclose fee and return postage 


WRITERS’ BROKERAGE SERVICE 
Box 334, Fort Lupton, Colo. 











MANUSCRIPT SALES AND SERVICE 


Send ae in “xy 4 form, typed or in longhand, accompanied 
by analysis fee of 25c per thousand words. Material considered 
salable as received will be sent to market, and I will pay postage. 
If I believe I can make other scripts salable, will do required 
work, furnish material and postage, and submit in your name, 
for $1.00 per thousand words, with analysis fee as a partial 
Payment. 10% commission on sales. 


BLACKSTONE MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 
P. ©. Box 2849, Tucson, Ariz. 











Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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An Idea a Day 


Monthly Chart for Article Writers 
By Frank A. Dickson 

















FOR SEPTEMBER 


1: Dirt eaters in your city. Multitudes 
of grown negroes as well as children are 
fond of a certain kind of clay and eat it 
regularly. 

2: How authorities now hunt “moon- 
shiners” and their stills with airplanes. 

3: Smokestack painters. Their risks and 
some unusual accidents. 

4: Labor Day. Recount outstanding 
strikes in your region and nation in the 
past. 

5: Insight into telephone office; how 
“central” gets the numbers; the mechanism. 

6: Early female colleges. How education 
for young women encountered stiff opposi- 
tion in ante-bellum days. 

7: Interview with a tree doctor. Various 
facts about trees. 

8: The career of nursing. Interview 
nurses at local hospitals. Their ordinary and 
extraordinary experiences. All of their duties. 
Their training. 

9: Early football in your section; the 
origin of the sport and its development down 
the years. Notable players of yesteryear. 

10: Life story of the First Lady of your 
state. 

11: Most popular items in the local 
dime stores. Query managers. 

12: Life of a locksmith. His most inter- 
esting experiences. 

13: Ancient walking stick with a re- 
markable history. 

14: Favorite subjects of commercial 
photographers in your city. Which are first, 
brides or children? Some cameramen have 
almost daily assignments for corpse pictures. 

15: A well-known sculptor and his ac- 
complishments. Better still, a sculptress. The 
process of sculpturing. 

16: Soap and candle making at home in 
pioneer times. 

17: Constitution Day. Give little known 
facts about the Constitution. Arguments 
over it. 


18: Beauty parlor operators. Their op. 


portunity to study human nature. Different / 


types of customers. Also latest styles in hair- 
dress. 

19: Aviation school at a college in your 
state. The equipment and lessons. 

20: Old-time circuses. First sawdust ag- 
gregation in your city. The decline of cir- 
cuses in popularity. 

21: The showing of educational motion 
pictures on agriculture and home-making 
subjects among the farm people of your 
state. County and home demonstration 
agents make full use of films produced by 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

22: Old cannon, or swords of noted sol- 
diers of the Revolution or the War Between 
the States. 

23: A woman of your city who has es- 
tablished a nice income from candy making. 

24: Oldest sheriff in your state from 
point of service. 

25: Indian massacres and wars. 

26: Blind pianist or organist in your 
city. 

27: Great advance made in_ surgery 
during the past quarter of a century. See 
local surgeon. 

28: Season of hurricanes. Worst ones in 
your region’s annals. 

29: The days of witchcraft are not over 
in most communities. Many aged men and 
women bear the reputation of being able 
to effect wonderful cures by means of sor- 
cery. Write up these practices. 


30: Historic parks. 





Sir: 

I am anxious to contact people living in the 
following cities, Cincinnati, Louisville, Jefferson- 
ville, Ind., and Los Angeles to supply me with 
data of a certain crime case I am doing for Crime 
Detective Magazine. Also Art from the cities 
mentioned. Photos to be sent directly to the 
Magazine after acceptance of the script and will 
be paid for at around $3 each. Rates for re 
search will be paid by the author on arrangement 
with correspondents. 

Joun W. Kap tin, 
757 Tomlinson St., Jackson, Mich. 
Sir: 

On September 1, 1939, the Home Friend 
Magazine moved to Chicago, Illinois. 

June 19, 1939, Postmaster General, Washington, 
D. C., issued a fraud order against that concern. 

United States Postoffice. 














Cvery NATIONAL 


MAGAZINE IS A DOORWAY 





% MR. NORMAN KRASNA, 
President 

Mr. Krasna is a former pupil of 
Warren E. Schutt, having studied 
under him at Columbia University. 
He is the author of the stage plays 
LOUDER PLEASE and SMALL MIR- 
ACLE, and of many photoplays, in- 
cluding the Academy Award Nom- 
inee FURY. 


*% MR. WARREN E. SCHUTT, 
Vice-President 

The authority for the course is Mr. 
Schutt's twenty years’ experience 
teaching creative writing at New 
York and Columbia Universities, dur- 
ing which period such authors as 
Thomas Wolfe and Julia Peterkin, 
Pulitzer prize winner, worked with 
him. Stories by his students appear 
monthly in national magazines. 


*& MR. SAMUEL MARX, 
Story Editor, Columbia Pictures, 
former Story Editor, 
Metre-Goldwye-Mayer 
writes as follows: ''The short history 
of the motion picture industry proves 
that the foundation 
of any studio's suc- 
cess is its ‘stories. 
me Therefore, it is a 
4 relief to know that 
‘ there is a legitimate 
training school in 
~ operation. As a mat- 
>> ter of fact | get nu- 
merous letters from 
people asking about one, and | will 
be very happy to refer them to Pro- 
fessor Schutt's school in the future.’ 


g ol lywoed 


HOW MUCH DO YOU WANT FOR 
YOUR SHORT STORY — 
$300. or $30,000? 


$300, is what you may get for your short story from a 
national magazine. 

$30,000. is what you may get for the motion picture rights 
of your short story. 


Think of these screen successes: 
* STAGE COACH 
%& LADY FOR A DAY 
%* JIT HAPPENED ONE NIGHT 


THESE short stories had special motion picture possibilities, 
THESE short stories brought their authors BOTH magazine 
and motion picture prices. 
Learn to slant YOUR short story for the screen by this unique 
form of instruction tested by a highly paid screen writer. 
Write NOW for full details of 
THE SCHUTT-KRASNA METHOD 


If you want to know how and why stories 
are bought for the screen, write for free pamphlet 


YOUR STORY ON PARADE 


The SCHUTT-KRASNA SCHOOL, Inc. 


5504 HOLLYWOOD BOULEVARD HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 





MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 





THE SCHUTT-KRASNA SCHOOL, INC. 

5504 Hollywood Boulevard. Department 110. 

Hollywood, California 

Please send me free pamphlet "YOUR STORY ON PARADE” 
and the catalogue giving full details of THE SCHUTT-KRASNA 
METHOD, It is understood that this will not obligate me in 
any way. 





munication 

nducted by 

. No salesman 
will call on you. 
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RADIO WRITING 


OU owe it to yourself as a writer, as well 
as to the free lance fraternity, to protect 
the good name of writers with radio continuity 
editors by sending on only professional looking 
scripts. There are over 700 radio stations 
buying radio continuity from free lance writers 
at good rates. 
RADIO WRITING 
by Peter Dixon Rites $2.50 


ee ~ TO RADIO 
y Firth & Erskine. ... .$2.50 


RADIO eneien 
by Max Wylie ‘ $3.75 


DO'S AND DON'TS OF RADIO WRITING 
by Ralph Rogers..... . .$1.00 


RADIO DICTIONARY 
Leonard Lewis . 50¢ 
Order your copy today — ‘ils in on this 
lively market. 


WRITER'S DIGEST - - =- Cincinnati, Ohio 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 
WANTED —— 


My job is to sell your manuscript for you. Located in the heart 
ef the book publishing world, and with an intimate knowledge 
of the requirements of editors of publishing houses, I give each 
manuscript my personal attention, see that it is given every pos- 
sible chance and get it into the hands of the people who are im- 
portant. I follow it closely and obtain prompt decisions. 

I will handle only a limited number of book-length manuscripts 
(over 50,000 words) which I think have merit. If I do not con- 
sider your work salable, I return it promptly without charge, obli- 
gation, or criticism. If I accept the manuscript and succeed in 
making a sale, I handle all details for you and charge the usual 
commission of a literary agent. If at the end of a reasonable 
period of time, I have been unable to find a suitable market for 
your work, I will return it without charges and with a brief 
report. Please enclose return postage with all manuscripts. 


CHARLES L. FLACCUS, Jr. 
27 West 44th St. New York City 


TURF DICTIONARY for Writers 


Just off the press—to meet the sudden demand 
for a source book on racing terminologies for 
short story writers. Contains track terms, defi- 
nitions, explanations, track parlance, profes- 
sional slang, bookie jargon, frauds, schemes. A 
reliable encyclopedia and compendium. Only 
$1.00 postpaid. 


SCIENTIFIC PUBLICATIONS 
4655 Hollywood Bivd. Hollywood, Calif. 


The 1939 Photo Almanac Guide 


contains 215 pages, is 6x9 inches in size; 
stoutly bound, and sells for only $1.00 
postpaid. Contains all markets that buy 
photographs, and the requirements and 
rate of payment of each. Also five chap- 
ters on how to take and sell good photo- 
graphs with examples. Order from 
Writer’s Digest Book Department, 22 East 
12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





























Editorial Requirements of 
Book Publishers 


Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 230 
Pearl Street N. W., Grand Rapids, Michigan. Wm, 
B. Eerdmans, Publisher. ‘We publish fiction 
manuscripts with religious tone, 50,000 to 60,000 
words, with especial appeal to young people of 
wholesome type. Reports are made within two 
weeks. Payment by royalty arrangements.” 


Gotham House, Inc., 122 East 42nd Street, 
New York City. Coley B. Taylor, Editor. “We 
publish general material, specializing in non-fic- 
tion of high standard. Biography and auto- 
biography preferred. Payment on royalty basis.” 


Holiday House, 225 Varick Street, New York 
City. Vernon A. Ives, Editor. “We want juvenile 
book manuscripts only, fiction and non-fiction, for 
ages four to eighteen. No verse, fairy tales, or 
fantasy. Quality material only. We prefer ma- 
terial without illustrations. Payment is according 
to royalty, paid semi-annually.” 


Bruce Humphries, Inc., 30 Winchester Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts. Edmund R. Brown, Edi- 
tor. ‘‘We publish novels, also an occasional short 
novel or story of novelette length, if of excep- 
tional merit. All significant ‘non-fiction of book 
length; treatises on subjects of genuine appeal, 
and music. We publish a great deal of poetry 
and take particular pains with it. Prompt reports 
are made. Payment by royalties; occasionally out- 
right purchase; sometimes at author’s expense.” 


Little, Brown and Company, 34 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts. “We are general publish- 
ers. Reports are made two to three weeks after 
receipts.” 


Marshall Jones Company, 212 Summer Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts. Charles E. Verner, Edi- 
tor. “We publish textbooks, biography, HOW- 
TO-DO-IT books, General interest books, Length 
is approximately 50,000 words. We use photo- 
graphs when advisable. Reports are made within 
three weeks. Payment is 10% royalty semi- 
annually.” 


Class Magazines 


American Botanist, 5257 Hinesley Avenue, In- 
dianapolis, Indiana. Willard N. Clute, Editor. 
Issued quarterly; 45c a copy; $1.50 a year. 
“We specialize in short original notes and articles 
about plants, or old facts in new settings. We pay 
only in subscriptions. We use photographs, if 
accompanied with 200 or more words that we can 
use. Reports are made at once.” 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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The American City, 470 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City. Harold S. Butterheim, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 35c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We purchase 
very little unsolicited material. We are interested 
in all departments of municipal administration, 
and in planning and zoning, public improve- 
ments — general and semi-technical; 300 to 1500 
words, preferred. We use photographs of munici- 
pal public improvements. Reports are made soon 
after receipt. Payment is $7.50 per one thousand 
words; $1.00 per illustration used.” 


Drug Topics, 330 West 42nd Street, New 
York City. Dan Rennick, Editor. Issued weekly; 
10c a copy; $5.00 a year. “We use news in 
retail drug field, merchandising activities of retail 
druggists. Newspaper clippings should be sent 
rather than re-written versions of clippings. We 
use photographs of news in retail drug field — 
must be glossy. Reports are made immediately. 
Payment is lc per word, on publication.” 


The Flower Grower, 2049 Grand Central Ter- 
minal, New York City. Paul F. Frese, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We 
use practical articles on growing flowers and other 
plant material. Length about 1500 words. Short 
illustrated articles also accepted.” We pay $3.00 
a printed column, on publication.” 


Pacific Sportsman, 580 Market Street, San 
Francisco, California. William W. Paul, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 15c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We 
use outdoor sports subjects by Pacific Coast writers 
only. Hunting and fishing, golf, tennis, yachting, 
winter sports, etc. 500 to 3000 words, illustrated. 
Reports are made within one week. Payment is 
arranged with writer.” 


People & Places, 444 New Center Building, 
Detroit, Michigan. Frederick O. Schubert, Editor. 
Issued monthly. “We use interesting articles about 
people and their unusual experiences. We use 
from eight to ten photographs with each story. 
Reports are made immediately. Payment is with- 
in thirty days of acceptance.” 


Pipe, 150 Lafayette Street, New York City. 
Dr. Joseph Zimmerman, Editor. Issued monthly; 
20c a copy; $2.00 a year. ‘We want articles 
about new and novel methods of making, using, 
maintaining, servicing, removing pipe of any ma- 
terial, any size, any shape, any kind. Also valves, 
fittings, pumps, tanks, other units used with pipe 
in transporting liquids, plastics, semi-liquid or 
semi-plastic materials, etc. We can use trade 
correspondents in larger cities and important pipe- 
consuming or pipe-manufacturing centers, sending 
in trade notes of all kinds, late news, new equip- 
ment and accessories, similar material. Query 
editor with samples, but largely as to whether 
your city fits into editorial program. We use 
glossy photographs in large sizes. Also drawings, 
floor plans, sketches, etc. Payment is 4c, and up, 
on publication.” 








WILL YOU SEND US 
YOUR LAST 
REJECTED 
MANUSCRIPT? 


HE very next time you receive a re- 
jected manuscript send it to us. Find 


out why your manuscript was rejected. 
Certainly there was a reason. It wasn’t sent 
back for fun! 

We will carefully read your manuscript 
and tell you point blank why your script 
was returned, where its greatest fault lies, 
where it must be changed, where it may be 
sold, and how it can be bettered. You will 
find our criticism constructive, friendly, hon- 
est, and eminently satisfactory. 

For over a decade the Criticism Depart- 
ment of WRITER’S DIGEST has been our 
most important division. It’s our business 
to help writers sell. We know the current 
magazine market trends, and we know how 
to make you understand where your faults 
are and how to correct them. 

If you have never before patronized the 
Criticism Department of WRITER’S DI- 
GEST, do so this month. Send us your 
manuscript, and, if you wish, the rejection 
slip of your last magazine to which you sent 
it. Our fees are most reasonable. We guar- 
antee satisfaction. Most of our criticism 
checks are made out for less than ten dol- 
lars, a small sum to find out information 
that may prove invaluable to you. 

Possibly we can re-route your talents for 
you, and direct your literary energies to a 
different type of work. The commercial lit- 
erary field is so broad that a talented failure 
at articles may prove a famous success at 
novels. We are interested in your own indi- 
vidual problem. Let us help you to a firm 
literary success. Write TODAY. 





FEES 

These fees include complete constructive 
criticism, revision suggestions and specific 
market information about your own indi- 
vidual manuscripts. 
Up to 1000 words 
1000 to 2000 words 
2000 to 3000 words... 
3000 to 4000 words. 
4000 to 5000 words 
after 5000 words, the fee is only 60c 

per thousand words. 


Poetry, 4c the line. Minimum fee, $1.00. 





Criticism Department 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 











WrITER’s DIGEST 


PERSONALS 


The circulation of WRITER’S DIGEST is much greater 
than that of any other writers’ magazine. Each issue is 
read by beginning writers, professional writers, editors, 
publishers, publicity men, theatrical producers, advertising 
agencies, and newspaper men throughout United States, 

anada and writers’ colonies in a score of foreign countries. 

Rates for the Personal column are seven cents a word. 
Using a box number counts the same as five words. Adver- 
tisers report unusually fine results. 

No sstationer, literary critic, literary agent, typewriter, 
correspondence school or typist copy accepted by the 
column. Payment in coin, stamp or check. Send copy 
with cash to cover the September issue on or before 
August 14. Rates 7 cents the word. 

e ask anyone who has a complaint on an advertiser 
in our “personal” department to please get in touch with 
WRITER’S DIGEST promptly. 


AUTHORS ATTENTION—When you require photo- 
graphs address Box 166, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


$10 A WEEK WRITING POEMS. Full instructions 
and 50 best markets sent for 25c. Charles Olive, 
Wilmar, Minn. 


SOUTHERN HOME wants retired guests. Reasonable 
rates. Reservation now. Mrs. Worling, Meigs, Ga. 


LIVE BY YOUR WIT! 44 Cartoon Idea Markets. 
42 Jokes. Skits, Short Humor Markets. Car- 
toonists wanting gag ideas. Valuable selling tips. 
= for 50c. Bierman, 1440 Broadway, New York 

ity. 


WRITE AND PLAN RESULTFUL ADVERTISING— 
No experience necessary to use my “Bag of Tricks.” 
Complete only 50c. Buswell, 4320 E. Waterman, 
Wichita, Kansas. 


WILL PHOTOGRAPH YOUR requirements. Phila- 
delphia and vicinity. Geo. Umstead, 263 Rocklyn 
Road, Upper Darby, Pa. 


BOOKLET—“HOW TO WIN PRIZE CONTESTS’— 
10c. Bison Research, Buffalo-1A, Minnesota. 


AUTHOR DESIRES collaborator on a novel. Box E-2. 


YOUR NEXT STEP: Is it important? Your dollar 
back if my advice is not a practical help. State 
your problem — business or personal — briefly and 
legibly. Give time and place of birth. Stamped, 
self-addressed envelope gets you a quicker answer. 
Daine Said, 38-18 9th St., Long Island City, N. Y. 


WHERE TO FIND MILLIONS OF FACTS—Classified 
list of 150 authoritative sources, 25c. Stanton, Box 
892, Binghamton, N. Y. 


REPORTERS PERSONAL PRESS CARDS, 25c. Cas- 
well Service, 2121 6th Avenue, Altoona, Pa. 


PLOTTO BY COOK, with instruction key: Have brand 
new copy. Will sell for $8. Bill Krulich, 11% 
ee 28th Street, Edgemere, Long Island, New 

ork. 


CIRCUS BACKGROUND? Read Harry Lee Fellinge 
in current issue of Ace G-Man Magazine. 


’ TRIMS AND COMBS OWN HAIR, saves time, effort, 
money. Easy to operate. Send 50c. Box 482, 
Oak Park, Ill. 


WRITER LEAVING September, vagabond world cruise. 
Will send you letter, stamps, souvenir, every port 
visited. Fee five dollars. D.C. Fretz, Hotel Schuy- 
ler, Kansas City, Mo. 


SHORT PARAGRAPHS SELL READILY. Send 25c 
for Details and Markets. Writers Service, Box 
1355, Lubbock, Texas. 


LONELY MEN—and LONELY WOMEN—Won’t you 
join my Friendship Club? Membership reduced to 
one dollar. Box 670, Seattle, Washington. Enclose 
Postage. 


WANTED: Philanthropist to finance normal school 
for widowed mother of three children. Will repay 
debt from teacher’s salary after completion of train- 
ing. Am young, ambitious, very intelligent, and 
rather desperate. Box E-4. 


MOUNTAIN LINGO—20c coin. Bok E-3. 


BEAUTIFUL Large Cacti, blooming sizes, $1.00, 
charges collect. Pattison, 3408 Bisbee, El Paso, 
‘exas. 


CIRCULARS SENT FREE on personalized and mono- 
gramed stationery. Renseb-BB 439, Hudson Ter- 
minal Building, New York City. 


HITLER’S PRISON CAMPS, Gestapo tactics, under- 
ground movement, life of refugees. Information 
from first hand experience. Four questions One 
Dollar. Richard Wolf, 148 Eighth Avenue, New 
York City. 


BEAT THE BOOKIES! Send $1 for proven system 
of winning on races. Also any three questions an- 
swered about poker, craps, or roulette for $1, 
Smart Information Service, Box 301, Galesburg, IIl, 


TRANSLATIONS, SPANISH-ENGLISH, English-Span- 
ish, French-English, Portuguese-English, books, 
manuscripts. By export manager, editor, traveller. 
Reasonable. Travel, life, economic information, 
photos Latin-America. Raymond Wolff, Grandhaven, 
Michigan. 


CARTOON IDEAS WRITTEN. Send stamp for rates. 
Don Frankel, 3623 Dickens, Chicago. 


ADVISER—FIVE QUESTIONS. Birthdate, stamped 
envelope and 25c coin. Germaine Martel, 208 East 
Avenue, Lewiston, Maine. 


WHOLESALE SUPPLY GUIDE—1,000,000 articles. 
Send 25c stamps or coin. Duke Labey, Bowling 
Green, Ohio. 


SOUTH SEAS ADVENTURE trip completed. Ques- 
tions concerning Tahiti, Tuamotus. arquesas, 
Hawaii, 50c. Three, $1.00 Joe Lais, Silverton, Ore. 


ATTRACTIVELY PRINTED “Peace” poem mailed for 
dime. Elizabeth Richmond, 108-15 46th Avenue, 
Corona, N. Y. 


WRITING DEPENDS ON THINKING. Thinking de- 
pends on vitamin-A. Send $1.00 for 24 capsules. 
Free bulletin. Deederer Products, Miami, Fla. 


INCREASE YOUR EDUCATION, history, literature, 
English, mathematics. Specials for shut-ins and in- 
valids. Reasonable rate. C. A. Ritter, 1508 Kemble 
St., Utica, N. Y. 


NEWSPAPER CLIPPINGS: All types for writers. 
Inquiries with stamp answered. Sarah O’Donnell, 
Inman, Neb. 


120 COLORFUL WORDS for ending sentences put 
life into your story, make your characters live and 
breathe. Dime and stamp. R. McDonald, 912 
State, Schenectady, N. Y. 


ORIGINAL COPY my story, appearing soon in high 
class magazine. Valuable to beginners. $1.00. 
K. N. A. Taylor, Healdsburg, Calif. 


BATCHING PARTNER WANTED. 4-Room shack in 
Northwoods, office furniture, electricity. Will 
share it with fellow writer through winter. Wilder- 
ness atmosphere. Dan Roberts, Eagle River, Wis. 


JOIN THE WRITERS CIRCLE. Participate in co-op- 
erative advantages. Prospectus Free. Besner, 30 
Church, Dept. 38, New York City. 


PLOTTOS, PLOT GENIES, Plotcards, Plotkeys, hun- 
dreds of other writers’ books, courses, slightly used, 
many new. Numerous other.subjects. Large bar- 
gain list, 10c. WANTED—Books, courses. Thomas 
Reid, Plymouth, Pa. 


EXPERIENCED RESEARCHER will guarantee a fine 
job on any subject. Dig up everything. Will in- 
telligently arrange and prepare in any form, facts 
desired. A personal interest taken in all work. 
Terms, mutually agreeable. J. L. Tropp, 47-52 
44th Street, Long Island, New York. 
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to $10 daily free-lancing with 
Send $1. Begin 
828 18th Street 


CAN EARN $5 

YOU ite’ What-They-Want system. 

Selling. Experienced Features, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 


LIFE’S “ACE BUT ONCE: Why be lone- 

we Zu” Make uew friends quickly; Introduction by 
letter; strictly confidential, dignified, dependable, 
personal service; members everywhere, all ages. 
“Friends That Meet,” Box 573, Terre Haute, Ind. 


ALABLE NEW PLOTS, 25c. Briefs $1.00. Writer’s 
. ae Edna Morton, Grand Hotel, Ft. Worth, Tex. 


WRITERS ALL OVER AMERICA use Allied Jour- 
nalists’ Guild recognized press cards. Free-lancers. 
Dime for application! 1727 Lee, Evanston, Ill. 


SS CARDS for freelancers, 25c. 
a 816 Oakwood, Columbus, Ohio. 


DOES PLOTTING BOTHER YOU? “Live” plots, 
written to your order, solve your problem. Char- 
acters named and described, opening, crises, dra- 
matic action, climax, detailed in 2500-word story- 
outline which makes you say, “I’d like to write 
that story!” Send story-idea and $3. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Bayard York, 204 Raymond Road, 
West Hartford, Conn. 


PRIZE AWARDS —Stories, Experiences, Humor! 
Magazine 20c; Six, $1. WOW, Eolia, Missouri. 


PERSONAL PROBLEMS—Domestic, Love, Personal- 
ity, Family Relations—answered quickly, efficiently. 
Experienced Problem Analyst. Moderate Fee. 
Box H-6. 


Associated 


RENEW DIM CARBON PAPER; typewriter ribbons. 
Information, Wilborn, Box 896-W, Station H, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


HAWAII — Color, facts, pictures, research on any 
phase by expert. 3 Trial questions $1 and stamped 
envelope. Gerry Burtnett, Honolulu Advertiser, 
7. 


EARN More Money Writing. Experienced Author can 
help you. Write: Ralph Underhill, Beebe, Arkansas, 


DEPARTMENT STORE and Newspaper Advertising 
questions answered fully, three for $1.00. Kermit 
Slack, Muncie, Indiana. 


SOCIAL CORRESPONDENCE CLUB—Make new 
friends through the world’s foremost select corre- 
spondence club. Confidential, painstaking service for 
refined but lonely men and women. _ Established 
1922. Members everywhere. Sealed particulars 
free. Evan Moore, Box 988, Jacksonville, Fla. 


FREE “Market and Contest Review” with dime copy 
“Publishing Your Own Work.” Booklet, “Making 
Trailer-Travel Pay,” dime. 6 months Review, 
quarter. Finlayson, Florence Station, Omaha, Neb. 


PLOTTO, like new, $8. Trial and Error $1.50. 
Harold Harding, 611 Central, Highland Park, IIl. 


AUTHORS—Quotations—Snappy Lines—Quips. Add 
humor and sophistication to stories, articles, etc. 
Eye catching. Describe situation—will do rest. 
One 25c—three 60c. Lee Packman, 502 Finance 
Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


AUTHENTIC Railroad Terms and Customs. 


Fifty for 
One Dollar. 


C. Sweet, Centerville, Kansas. 


CARTOONISTS—For limited time. Original gag ideas. 
1 cash each. Money back if you don’t think 
they’re worth it. George Bosworth, Hubbard St., 
Winsted, Conn. 


TURN SPARE TIME INTO CASH with Typewriter! 
Addressing envelopes, mailing circulars, typing 
manuscripts. Dime brings information; none free. 
ACE-WDG, 322 Empire Building, Birmingham, Ala. 


wae practicing M. D.’s advice. Box 545, Enid, 
a 


VOCATIONAL—“The Secretary — Requirements and 
Responsibilities.” Enlightening booklet. Send One 
— to Service, 29 South LaSalle, Suite 934, 

cago. 


AucusT, 


MANUSCRIPTS—Detailed Pamphlet covering typing 
and preparation. Send one dollar to Manuscripts, 
29 South LaSalle, Suite 932, Chicago. 


INFORMATION, New York City. Comprehensive, 
Questions 25c. Van Neste, 513 Fourth Street, 
Brooklyn, New York. 


BUILD LOW COST Darkroom Equipment. 
tions. Write Box 1903, Cleveland, Ohio. 


BEGINNING WRITER desires correspondence. 
Dallier, 931 Austin, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


FOOD, SHELTER, Clothing under dollar day on Island 
near mainland. eal year-’round climate. Send 
dollar my risk for details. Box E-1. 

POPULARITY POINTERS for girls, women, 
helped many. Can help you. Clean, concise. 

P. O. Box 1922, Alexandria, Louisiana. 


PRINTING. Excellent material, expert workmanship, 
Prompt service, reasonable prices. Lists free. 
Underhill Press, Beebe, Ark. 


EARN DOLLAR CHECKS while reading newspapers! 
Dime and stamp brings information! Sam Greene, 
406-A Cross, Philadelphia, Pa. 


NAMES! 300 Live Names waiting to hear all about 
your best offers! Only $1.00. All opportunity 
seekers who answered my ads in Personals! 100 
extra names secured from other magazines included 
if you order at once! Sam Greene, 406 Cross, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Instruc- 


Jean 


has 
25c. 


USED WRITER’S COURSES. Bought. Sold. Walter 


Bowen, Pickens, S. C 


JOIN CONTEST CLUB. Weekly cash prizes. 
John Paul, Bramptor, Ontario. 


POETS! 70 Markets, requirements, helps, 50c coin. 
Ruth Drapkin, 1870 Beacon Street, Brookline, Mass. 


WRITE SCIENCE FICTION—Make your science fic- 

tion authentic. 5 Questions fully answered $1. 

ry me on any science question. Otis Beal, 807 S. 
Grandview, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Dime. 


Com- 
1988 Fulton Rd., 


100 SELLING IDEAS—Avoid experimenting. 
plete book $1.00. Jackson, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


PHOTO FINISHING! Any 8 exposure roll developed 
and printed, including 2 free enlargements, 25c. 
Empire Photo Laboratory, Sea Breeze, New York. 


TRAVELERS CLUB — Now 
friends from everywhere. 
Pennington, N. 


and 
LaRue, 


forming. Photos 
Particulars. R. 


LOOK! GET “CUPID’S MAIL.” Chuck full of photos, 
descriptions, opportunities galore. 10c. “CUPID’S 
MAIL,” 2149-H, Jackson, Chicago. 


ARMY AND WORLD WAR—Reliable, authentic facts, 
customs of the service traditions, a soldier’s life 
in peace and in war, by an old soldier and World 
ee 25c a question, inclose_ coin. 

ox E-5. 


300 TO 500 QUARTERS received daily from small 
classified ad. Send 25c silver for ad. and instruc- 
tions. Ulysses Barnes, 3011 Glasgow Street, Ports- 
mouth, Va. 


FREE! Detailed List 50 Paying Poetry Markets— 
stamp. Market Lists, all fields. State interests. 
Bierman, 1440 Broadway, New York (City. 


$2 FOR MOST UNUSUAL Fact-Idea Hobby Used. 
Writers’ Club, c/o Mayme Combs, 1225 Elderemere 
Rd., Lexington, Kentucky. 


WANTED: Excellent Animator, 


juveniles. 
736 13th St., Miami Beach, Fla. 


Smith, 


WRITE GREETING CARD VERSE—Steady demand. 
Instructions and live markets from selling writers, 
$1. Booth Enterprises, 60 Bayswater Street, East 
Boston, Mass. 
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COMPETENT RESEARCH—Any subject. Questions 
answered. Send problems for inexpensive estimate. 
L. Best, 1451 Broadway, New York City. 


OUR CLIENTS GET RESULTS because they have 
substantial plots for their stories, slanted toward 
their respective markets. Two first sales reported 
last week. Ask about our “percentage plan” for 
supplying completely developed ‘‘workable”’ plots 
written to your individual order. Full cooperation 
of an experienced plottist until your story reaches 
print. Free pamphlet Plotting and Slanting Your 
Stories. (Stamp appreciated.) Crosby’s Plot Shop, 
Box 12, Station “A,” Charleston, S. C. 


IMPROVE your scripts with perfect English. Details 
free. Guaranteed service. Marksman, 1030% 
Fedora St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


YOU CAN SELL SHORT-SHORTS by intelligent 
marketing! 125 Active markets complete with edi- 
torial requirements, 25c. Myron K. Minnick, 645 
W. 23rd St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


POOR SLANTING MEANS REJECTIONS. Our service 
gives you a penetrating analysis of a typical story 
from any magazine you name. Also discussions of 
formulae, requirements, etc., that particular market. 
First clients report unusual help. Fee: One dollar. 
The Author’s Workshop, 407 Third Street North, 
Fargo, North Dakota. 


MATE (Paraguay Tea) Healthful, Invigorating, 50c 
pound post paid. Brazil. Questions 25c each. 
G. E. Pell, 96 Front St., New York. 


SLANT STORIES! All 12 Formulas, popular types— 
by Wycliffe A. Hill, Plot Genie Author, $1.00. 
“Ten Tips To Writers” Free. Bookwriters League, 
923 Rives-Strong, Los Angeles, Calif. 


BOOKS, PAMPHLETS Published. Fiction, poetry, 
plays, etc. Cooperative. Marlett Publishers, 376 
Prince Street, Pittsburgh, Penna. 


WRITERS—Spend week or two under personal super- 
vision and criticism of editor while you write novels, 
short stories, poems. Expense and dates by ar- 
rangement. Elmer Nicholas, Writers’ Workshop, 
Grant, Michigan. 


NORTHERN TIER PRESS CLIP. Canton, Pa. 


BACK DATE MAGAZINES — Thousands half price. 
Book and Magazine Mart, Hutchinson, Kansas. 


PLOT GENIE, like new. Several others. Will sell 
or trade for other books. Casey, 11 Taylor, 
Canisteo, N. Y. 


WILL SELL “My Life and Loves,” by Frank Harris. 
F. Platania, Room 46, 1714 Chestnut St., Philadel- 
phia, Penna. 


TYPIST WANTED. Stamp 


- Moore, 4988 Sheridan 
Drive, Williamsville, N. Y. 


PENETRATING, Scientific Handwriting—Analysis by 
psychologist. $2. Questions answered. Dr. Reiss, 
W. 193, New York City. 


AMATEUR SONGWRITERS. Join: The Unknown 
Songwriters Association of America. Self-addressed 
stamped envelope brings application and particulars 
to you. Secretary: J. Dubelbeiss, 419 12th Street, 
West New York, New Jersey. 


24 FANTASTIC ITEMS, amazing, authentic, from 
tree-world, to provoke writer’s imagination. 20c 
to Dith Fuller, Box 178, Carmel, California. 


EMPLOYMENT ADVISORS WANTED! Good pay. 
— 10c. Vocational Advisors, Parkway, Wash- 
gton. 


Selling SPORT Stories 


(Continued from page 29) 


in by May. Basketball, football, hockey and box- 
ing, as well as wrestling and minor sports plots, 
In the novelettes emphasis is on the major sports; 
minor sports in shorts. In the novelettes, women 
interest is welcome, but a story has a good chance 
without it. Lengths, 3,000-5,000 for shorts. Nov- 
elettes of 10,000 words. Payment starts at half a 
cent, and generally prompt. 


Sports Novels, 205 East 42nd Street, New York. 
Editor, William Fay. Wide open market, any of 
the major, headliner sports go here. But make 
sure you have plenty of sizzling action, and adult 
characterization. Lengths from 3,000 to 16,000, 
Payment, minimum rate of 1 cent on acceptance. 


Popular Sports and Thrilling Sports, 22 West 

48th Street, New York. Leo Marguiles, editor. 
The dynamic editor of the Thrilling group takes 
a wide variety of stories covering all amateur, 
professional, and college sports. Adult in style 
and characterization, and with vigorous appeal. 
In the shorts, the conflict should springboard the 
plot developments. Lengths: shorts up to 6,000; 
novelettes from 8,000 to 10,000. Reports in two 
weeks, payment 1 cent a word and up on accept- 
ance. —— 
Blue Ribbon Magazines, 60 Hudson Street, 
New York. Publish Sports Winners, Sports Fic- 
tion, Ten Story Sports, Super Sports. Action open- 
ing essential and give plot-problem in a nutshell. 
Girl interest goes, but as stated some words back, 
be sure to soft-pedal the romance. Interest the 
feminine readers, but don’t make the males rush 
for the rail. Unusual situations always welcome. 
in which the sports world is linked with various 
sections of the social world. Lawyers, playboys, 
bankers, having a definite place in the plot 
development, spread the interest in these yarns 
beyond those interested only in the sport angle. 
Lengths, 5,000-6,000 words in shorts. Up to 12,000 
in novelettes. Payment, a cent a word and up, 
and checks are prompt. 





Sir: 

“Pipe at the World’s Fair” is one of the many 
interesting feature stories in the first issue of 
PIPE, the new monthly trade paper sponsored 
by the Atlas Publishing Company. 

This feature story deals with the difficult engi- 
neering problems in building up the Fair grounds, 
the use of pipe in solving these problems. 

PIPE is devoted to steel and metal pipe, fittings, 
tanks, valves, etc. It is published in magazine 
style, 8'¥zxillh. 

Matter of interest to pipe, manufacturing, fab- 
ricating, construction and distribution, are covered 
in the June issue, in addition to listing the require- 
ments and proposals for pipe, by various public 
works and by large industrial concerns. 

J. ZimMeERMAN, Editor-in-Chief, 
150 Lafayette Street, New York. 
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are authoritative. 


After a conscientious survey of over a score of publishers’ 
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ds the following 


All books selected make interesting reading and 
All are sold on a money-back guarantee. 





k Standard Stetenney 
a , iad 


U 

0 "5. Turek Baker 
Desk Book of Errors in English 1.50 
Frank Vizetelly 
Roget’s Thesaurus 
_ Peter Mark Roget 


Synonyms and Antonyms 
Roget 


Webe It Ri Sessa inte seis, 
fs eciies’ 


MS... Grammar 
Janet Rankin 


A Working Grammar of the 
English 


james C "Fernald 
English Grammar Simplified... . 
James C. Fernal 
Writing Good English 
j. Berg Esenwein 
Verb Finder 


PLAYWRITING 


Write That Play. . eis 
Kenneth T. Rowe 
biden Wostatages of 
ting lacie Oba Ge 
john H. Lawson 
So You’re Writing a Play? 
Clayton Hamilton 
Radio Dictionary 
Leonard Lewis 
Radio Writing . , ae 
eter Dixon 
Gateway to Radio 
irth and Erskine 
Radio Sketches and cca to 
weg my ais = 
r Dixon 
Do's and Don’ ts of Radio Writing 1.00 
Ralph Rogers 
New Technique of Screen 
bene | 


How to Write and Sell Film 
Stories .... sieere's 
By Frances Marion 
Hollywood’s Movie 
Commandments 
O. F. Martin 


POETRY OR VERSE 


First or les of Verse 
ert Hillyer 
Rhymes aol Meters 
Horatio Winslow 
Walker’s Raikes Dictionary... 2.00 


k Wal 

How to Revise Your Own Poems 1.25 
Anne fee 

Points About Poetry 

Donald G. French 

Complete Rhyming Dictionary... 2.00 


MARKETING MANUSCRIPTS 
The Writer’s Market........... 3.00 
A, M. Mathieu 
1939 Aaa Book and aon 


ny Guide |. !: 
John P. Lyons 
Photo Almanac & Market Gate es 00 
Writers’ & Artists’ Year 1.75 
All foreign — 





PLOT CONSTRUCTION 
Analysis of hanes Short Short ny 1S .00 


Plotto esas 
‘Wallace Cook 
Plot of the’ Short any - ie 
Henry Albert hillips | 
Plots and Personalities. .... 1.75 
. Downey & E. H. Slosson 
SONG WRITING 
Pose About Popular Song 1.50 


sarees on 
The Art - 1,00 
Dub > 


riting. . 
So You Want to Write a Song.. 1.00 
Robert Bruce 
CAMERA PROFITS 
"Journal Photography for Taate 
ournal. 


ye S; 


H. Rossiter Snyder oes 
Fifty Dollars a Week —_ Car 


and 
Paul G. ‘Holt @ H. R. Snyder 
Ideas for the Camera Journalist 50 
SHORT ste ead RSSES 
Short Story Techn 
David Raffe = 
Narrative Technique 
Thomas H. Uzzell 
Trial & Error 
Jack Woodjord 
Stories You Can Sell 
Laurence D’ — 
Writing oe Profit. . 
. Wilhelm 
Tecbaigue of Fiction Writing. . 
. S. Dowst 
Writing ot Short Short Story. 
 ¥ 
The Writin 
y~ By Ss. poe oa 
Fiction Writers on — 
Writing . 2.50 
, Sree é. Hofim an 
Fundamentals of Fiction Writing 2.00 
Arthur S. — 
Juvenile Story Writing. . . 2.00 
2.00 


. 1.73 
. 1.00 


Robinson 
My Juvenile Success Secrets... .. 
Will Herman 
The Gute Two Ways to Write a 
Short Story 
Advanced Dictilinnes ‘of the Fic- 
tion Writer .. ee 
john Gallishaw 
The Story’s the Thing 
gnes Parsons 
Writing As a eer 
Thomas H. Uzzell 
Magazine Writing and Editing. . 
Charnley & Converse 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Concise Pictorial Encyclopedia. . 19.50 
Complete—4 Volumes 
Descriptive and Narative 


Writin: 
, enon H. Conrad 
Around the Copy 


Des. 2.00 
Medill School ~ Journalism 


3.25 


2.00 





Making M: ipts Salable.... 2.00 
Walter Des Marais 
Protection of Literary Property. 3.75 
Philip Wittenberg 
i of the Mystery Story 2.50 
Carolyn Wells 
- 





Science Catches the Criminal. . 
Modern Criminal Investigation. . 
Dr. Harry Soderman 
Magazine Article Writing 
Brennecke 
Contest Gold 
Writing Novels ‘to Sell. . 
Laurence D’ Orsay 
The Technique of the Novel... . 
Carl H. Grabo 
Writing the Sex Novel. . 
Murder Manual 
Underworld and Prison Slang. .. 
Sea and Navy Writer’s ang 
Doctor, Nurse and Hospital 
y Sony Wi Writer’s Guide... 
Air Sto riter’s Guide 
Cowboy Lingo bicsie 
Ramon R. Adams 
The Business of Writing 
red Ziv 
This Trade of Writin 
ward Wee 
The Profit in Writing. . Cake 
urence D’Orsay 
a for the Writer Senos 
H. K. Nixon 
How to cy for Business 
nee ar 1 
. A, Orth 
The Bef. s Book. ee 
james Knapp Reeve 
Chats on Feature Writing 
Harrington 
Making Laughs Pay 
C. Warden LaRoe 
The me. Book. . 
All synonyms ‘for “ 
Editor’s Choice 
Alfred Dashiel 
Puns—lIst Edition ............. 
B. B. Vivian 
How to Prepare Mss. and 
Contest Entries . 
The Gag Builder .............. 
Don Ulsh 
Learning to Write............. 
Dorothy Hubbard 
The Art of Cartoonin 
Chuck Thorndike 
Turn Your Humor Into Money 1.00 
Sidney K. Margolis 
Authors and the Book Trade. . 
Frank Swinnerton 
How to Make Money By 
Writing 
Selling What ‘You Write. 
Donald MacCampbell 
Prize A anaes to Win 


iin King 


. 2.00 
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Writer’s Market 


In this monthly department, reliable editors tell you 
in their own words what they want to buy from writers 








Pulp Markets 

Action Stories, 461 Eighth Avenue, New York 
City. Malcolm Reiss, Editor. Issued bi-monthly; 
20c a copy; $1.25 a year. “We are in the market 
for quick, lively, powerful western fiction from 
10,000 to 15,000 words. No poetry. Reports are 
made within three weeks. Payment is lc a 
a word, on acceptance.” 





Best Western, 330 W. 42nd Street, New York 
City. Robert O. Erisman, Editor. Issued _bi- 
monthly; 10c a copy. “We use all lengths, 2000 
to 30,000 words. We want mature, modern writ- 
ing. No gun-shooting juveniles. Characterization 
and quality of writing are prime import. See pub- 
lished stories for balance of action and char- 
acter. Emotional set-up preferred to trick com- 
plications. Girl interest is desired. Reports are 
made within ten days. Payment is % to 1¥c 
a word, onacceptance.” 





Big-Book Western Magazine, 205 E. 42nd St., 
New York City. David Manners, Editor. Issued 
bi-monthly; 15c a copy; 90c a year. “We use 
short stories from 3000 to 6000 words; novelettes 
from 9000 to 10,000 words; novels from 18,000 
to 25,000 words. We use completely fictionized 
stories of historical Western characters and inci- 
dents—2000 words. No poetry. Reports are 
prompt. Payment is 2/3c, up, on acceptance.” 





Complete Northwest Magazine, 60 Hudson St., 
New York City. Michael Ivan, Editor. Issued 
quarterly; 20c a copy; 75c a year. “We want 
shorts from 2000 to 7000 words; novelets from 
7500 to 12,000 words; novels from 40,000 to 
60,000 words. Adult slant is wanted on all stories 
—rapidly paced, intelligently plotted, honest char- 
acterized stories. Subject may be anything in the 
Northwest country—mounted police, trapping, 
mining, rendeer ranching, salmon fishing, etc. No 
poetry. Reports are made within from one to two 
months. Payment is by arrangement.” 





Complete Western, 330 W. 42nd Street, New 
York City. Robert O. Erisman, Editor. Issued bi- 
monthly; 15c a copy. “We use all lengths, 2000 
to 30,000 words. We want mature, modern writ- 
ing. No gun-shooting juveniles. Characterization 
and quality of writing are prime import. See pub- 
lished stories for balance of action and character. 
Emotional set-up preferred to trick complication. 
Girl interest is desired. Reports are made within 
ten days. Payment is % to 1¥%c a word, on ac- 
ceptance.” 


Cowboy Short Stories, 60 Hudson Street, New 
York City. Abner J. Sundell, Editor. Issued bi- 
monthly; 10c a copy. “We want short stories up 
to 15,000 words in length. Fast moving, rapidly 
opening stories which stress characterization and 
emotion are wanted. All phases of western life, 
undated periods, may be used as theme. Reports 
are within two weeks to one month. Payment is 
Yac, and up, on publication.” 





Double Action Detective, 60 Hudson Street, 
New York City. Abner J. Sundell, Editor. Issued 
bi-monthly; 10c a copy. ‘“‘We use lengths up to 
15,000 words. We want action stories of the ‘who- 
done-it’ type with plenty of intrigue, sex and 
characterization. Reports are in two weeks to 
one month. Payment is Yc, and up, on publica- 
tion. 





Detective Yarns, 60 Hudson Street, New York 
City. Abner J. Sundell, Editor. Issued bi-month- 
ly; 10c a copy; Our requirements for this book 
are the same as for Double Action Detective.” 





Detective and Murder Mysteries, 60 Hudson 
Street, New York City. Abner J. Sundell, Editor. 
Issued bi-monthly; 10c a copy. “We want stories 
of action with plenty of intrigue, sex and char- 
acterization in lengths up to 15,000 words. No 
poetry. Reports are made within two weeks 
to one month. Payment is Yc, and up, on 
publication.” 





Double Action Western, 60 Hudson Street, New 
York City. Abner J. Sundell, Editor. Issued bi- 
monthly; 15c a copy. “We want short stories, 
2,000 to 7,000 words; novelettes, 7,500 to 12,000 
words; novels, 25,000 to 40,000 words. Stories 
should be undated westerns; fast moving, intelli- 
gently plotted stories. Avoid the old ‘two shots 
rang out’ and ‘the batwings flew back’ sort of 
mahoofsky. Reports within two weeks to one 
month. Payment is by arrangement.” 





Famous Western, 60 Hudson Street, New York 
Cty. Abner J. Sundell, Editor. Issued monthly; 
10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We want shorts and 
novelettes, 2,000 to 20,000 words in length. These 
should be rapidly paced, intelligently plotted 
stories with good characterizations. This magazine 
runs stories with slightly different slants. No 
poetry. Reports are from two weeks to a month. 
Payment is Yac a word, and up, at publication. 
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Frontier Stories, 461 Eighth Avenue, New York 
City. Malcolm Reiss, Editor. Issued quarterly ; 
20c a copy; 80c a year. “We take mostly stories 
of Covered Wagon Days and can use lengths 
from 4000 to 20,000 words. All material should 
have an authentic background of historical facts. 
We need very few articles right now. No poetry. 
Reports are within three weeks. We pay Ic a 
word, upon acceptance.” 





Lariat Story Magazine, 461 Eighth Avenue, 
New York City. Malcolm Reiss, Editor. Issued 
bi-monthly; 20c a copy; $1.25 a year. “As usual 
Lariat is on the lookout for swift moving, dra- 
matic, colorful westerns of novelette length with 
some girls interest. We can also use some short 
stories around 4000 to 5000 words, No poetry. 
Reports are within three weeks. We pay Ic a 
word, upon acceptance.” 





Wystery Novels and Short Stories, 60 Hudson 
Street, New York City. Abner J. Sundell, Editor. 
Issued bi-monthly; 10c a copy. ‘We want horror, 
terror, weird stories in lengths up to 15,000 words. 
Avoid the disgusting and the distateful. Use 
plenty of sex, inferred, not slapped down into bed 
before the readers’ eyes. Reports are within one 
to two months. Payment is Yc a word, and up, 
at publication.” 





Quick Trigger Western, 330 W..42nd Street, 
New York City. Robert O. Erisman, Editor. Issued 


BOOK AUTHORS 


COMPLIMENT OF THE MONTH: "Very happy about 
the good news," writes a California author for whom 
| have just placed his first book. "I am very pleased 
that you had enough confidence in the book to keep 
pushing it until it sold." (1 have been selling short 
stories for this writer, and the book length story is the 
first of a series he is writing under my direction.) 


LATEST NEWS: Watch for the new Asa Baker book, THE 
KISSED CORPSE, which | have just sold to Carlyle House 
—the author receiving a three figure advance. Carlyle 
House is inaugurating a new policy, and my client was 
selected to start it off. You will see THE KISSED 
CORPSE in September. 


LATEST CALLS: One of the largest eastern publishing 
firms intends to develop an entirely new type of mys- 
tery story—not the average "whodunit", but a genu- 
inely good novel which can rank as literature. The 
central character must be the sort who can appear in 
a series of books. A new price, never before set on 
detective books, is part of the program. Query me if 
you think you have anything exceptional. 

Writers working with me are published by such firms as 
DODD, MEAD; DOUBLEDAY, DORAN; APPLETON-CEN- 
TURY; WILLIAM MORROW & COMPANY; VANGUARD; 
E. P. DUTTON; FLEMING REVEL; and popular book firms 
like PHOENIX, WILLIAM GODWIN, GREENBERG, etc. 





Query Me On Your Ideas 


| am particularly interested in discussing first books. 
Whether your book is complete or in outline form, write 
me about it; | should be glad to indicate its possibilities. 


A. L. FIERST 


SO DEEP 
THE WELL 


You need never be at a 
loss. . . . Your reservoir is 
deep—far deeper than you 
may imagine. 

There must be—and there 
is—in your own background, 
in your own experiences, 
plenty of material for fiction 
—even though those experi- 
ences may be so routine that 
you never give them a second thought. 


| have just placed, for Ann Ellis, her book 
GENTILE WIFE, a book revised as | suggested. 
This writer had a remarkable background and 
she very sensibly utilized her knowledge of peo- 
ple in various parts of the country in order to 
make her book the significant first novel it is. 
(The first three days of this week, at the present 
writing, | notified my clients of $550 in sales; 
these amounts covering six sales for six differ- 
ent writers.) 


A beginner, H. F. Beatty, for whom | have 
just made his first sale, writes, "Your record 
on placing this yarn establishes a new high in 
persistence. Believe me, Mr. Fierst, | am truly 
grateful to you for establishing this market 
for me. You had faith in my ability to pro- 
duce salable material, even when | had lost 
faith in myself. You are indeed a God-send 
to the aspiring tyro." 


My successful and promising clients, writers who are 
building their careers, have found what their true 
markets are .. . what they can do best. The best way 
for you to begin working with me is to do what my 
selling writers have done: TELL ME ABOUT YOUR- 
SELF when you send me your first manuscripts. Once 
| know what you can do best I'll work with you frorn 
outline to finished manuscript—and when you're ready, 
I'll get assignments for you, as | do for many of the 
writers working with me. 

After | make a couple of sales for you, | drop all fees. M 
sales commission is a My rates for personal, detaile 
analysis, suggested revision, and experienced marketing of 
your manucripts are: $1 for the first 4,000 words of each 
manuscript; 50¢ per thousand words thereafter. All boo 
over 50,000 words, $24; Poems, 50c each. No other fees. 
No "collaborations." Resubmissions free .. . always. The 
thorough help | give you in outlining and revising might be 
called collaboration, but comes to you at my regular fees. 

| report in two weeks. Remember that my work with 
thousands of authors has made every one of your writing 
difficulties familiar to me. Send me your best manuscripts 
now and be sure to tell me about yourself. 


A. L. FIERST 


Inc. 
Literary Agent 
535 Fifth Avenue New York 
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HOW MUCH IS 
Information 


WORTH TO YOUP 


vee are entirely right in asking what kind of 
information? 

We mean the kind of information that enables 
men and women who have never before sold fiction, 
but who are intelligent and write good English, to 
learn enough about writing to make a little money 
at it. 

We mean also the kind of information that enables 
writers who are now selling their work to sell a lot 
more of it at higher prices. 

We also mean the kind of information that pre- 
sents a new and accurate set of ideas and facts about 
writing for people whose pre-conceived notions about 
the profession are mistaken. 

Such information WRITER’S DIGEST has to 
offer. The price is low, only $2.00; and it is worth 
ten times that to the majority of WRITER’S 
DIGEST’S active readers. 

Regularly the DIGEST brings you not only help- 
ful, inspirational, fact finding articles, but also the 
following valuable monthly departments: 


e@ Trade Journal Markets 
e@ New York Market Letter 
e@ The Writer's Market 

e@ Book Publishers’ Needs 


That’s why over 41,000 writers throughout the 
world read and study WRITER’S DIGEST. A 
zona’ subscription is offered on our usual money- 
ack guarantee. you don’t like the third issue, 
drop us a postcard, and we will refund your money 
in full and you may keep the free premium we send 
you. Only a publisher with a genuine service to 
offer can make such a guarantee. Decide now to let 
WRITER’S DIGEST make 1939 a banner year for 
your literary interests. 





WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 East 12th St., 
Cincinnati, O. 


Gentlemen : 


Enter my one-year subscription to WRIT- 
ER’S DIGEST for which I enclose $2.00. 
Also send me free and postpaid the book I 
have checked. 


( ) Learning to Write. 
( ) Points About Poetry. 
( ) Making Laughs Pay. 
( ) College Dictionary. 


Name .. 


Oe Pe See here ATT 
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WRrITER’s DIGEST 


bi-monthly; 10c a copy. “We want all lengths, 
2000 to 30,000 words. Mature, modern writing— 
no-gun-shooting superaction stories. Characteriza. 
tion and quality of writing of first importance, 
Emotional set-up preferred to trick complications, 
Girl interest, subordinated, of course, is desired, 
Reports are within ten days. Payment is from 
Yac to 1¥ec a word, on acceptance.” 





Range Riders, 22 West 48th Street, New York 
City. Leo Margulies, Editor. Issued bi-monthly; 
15c a copy; 90c a year. “We want short stories 
from 500 to 5000 words on anything about the 
West, particularly concerning cattle. No poetry. 
Reports are within two weeks. Payment is Yc 
to lc a word, on acceptance.” 


Real Western, 60 Hudson Street, New York 
City. Abner J. Sundell, Editor. Issued bi-month- 
ly; 15c a copy. ‘‘We want short stories from 
2,000 to 7,000 words; novelettes from 7,500 to 
12,000 words; novels from 25,000 to 40,000 words. 
Undated westerns, fast moving, intelligently plotted 
stories are wanted. No poetry. Payment is by ar- 
rangement. Reports are made from two weeks to 
one month.” 


Six Gun Western, 330 W. 42nd Street, New 
York City. Robert O. Erisman, Editor. Issued bi- 
monthly; 10c a copy. “We want all lengths, 
2000 to 30,000 words. Mature, modern writing. 
No gun-shooting super-action stories. Characteriza- 
tion and quality of writing is of first importance. 
An emotional set-up is preferred to trick com- 
plications. Girl interest, subordinated, of course, 
is desired. Reports are made within ten days. Pay- 
ment is Yc to 1¥%c a word, on acceptance.” 


Sky Raiders, 60 Hudson Street, New York City. 
Abner J. Sundell, Editor. Issued bi-monthly; 10c 
a copy. “We want shorts, 2000 to 7000 words; 
novelettes, 7,500 to 15,000 words; novels, 25,000 ot 
40,000 words. Material is just what title infers— 
aerial conflict—World War and later wars, with 
plenty of action and emotion. Reports are made 
within one month to six weeks. Payment is 'Ac 
a word, and up, at publication.” 


Smashing Western, 60 Hudson Street, New 
York City. Abner J. Sundell, Editor. Issued bi- 
monthly; 10c a copy. “We want fast action ma- 
terial in all lengths up to 20,000 words. Re 
ports are made within two weeks to one month. 
Payment is Yec, and up, at publication.” 


Ten Story Western, 205 East 42nd Street, New 
York City. David Manners, Editor. Issued month- 
ly, 10c a copy; $1.20 a year. “We want short 
stories from 3000 to 5000 words; novelettes of 
9000 words; novels of 15,000 words. Reports are 
made promptly. Payment is 1c a word, and up, 
on acceptance.” 


Ten Story Sports, 60 Hudson Street, New York 
City. Abner J. Sundell, Editor. Issued bi-month- 
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ly; 10c a copy. “We want short stories up to 
10,000 words. Stress plot, action, characteriza- 
tion. All sports are used. Avoid old cliche idea 
of hero who makes good after failing in the be- 
ginning. Reports are made within two weeks to 
one month. Payment is Yac, and up, at publica- 


tion.” 





..Top Notch Western, 330 W. 42nd Street, New 
York City. Robert O. Erisman, Editor. Issued bi- 
monthly; 10c a copy. “We want all lengths, 2000 
to 30,000 words. Mature, modern writing. No 
ancient gun-shooting super-action stories; char- 
acterizaton and writing are first consideration; em- 
phasis on emotional set-up rather than trick com- 
plications. Reports are made within ten days. Pay- 
ment is Yc to 1¥2c a word, on acceptance.” 

Two Gun Western, 330 W. 42nd Street, New 
York City. Robert O. Erisman, Editor. Issued bi- 
monthly; 10c a copy. “We want all lengths, 2000 
to 30,000 words. Mature, modern writing. No 
gun-shooting super-action stories. Characterization 
and quality of writing is of first importance. An 
emotional set-up is preferred to trick complica- 
tions. Girl interest, subordinated, of course, is de- 
sired. Reports are made within ten days. Pay- 
ment is Yec to 1¥%c a word, on acceptance.” 





Western Action, 50 Hudson Street, New York 
City. Abner J. Sundell, Editor. Issued bi-month- 
ly; 15c a copy. “We want intelligently plotted, 
fast moving western stories in lengths between 
2000 to 25,000 words. Stress characterization and 
emotional appeal, but not at the expense of the 
pacing of the story. Reports are within two weeks 
to a month. Payment is by arrangement with 
author.” 





Western Fiction, 330 W. 42nd Street, New York 
City. Robert O. Erisman, Editor. Issued bi- 
monthly; 10c a copy. “We want stories from 
2000 to 30,000 words. Mature, modern writing. 
No gun-shooting super-action stories. Character- 
ization and quality of writing is prime importance. 
Emotional set-up preferred to trick complications. 
Girl interest is desired. Reports are within ten 
days. Payment is %2c a word to 1 ¥c, on accept- 
ance.” 





Forty-four Western Magazine, 205 E. 42nd St., 
New York City. David Manners, Editor. Issued 
bi-monthly; 10c a copy; 60c a year. “We want 
short stories from 3,000 to 5,000 words; novelettes, 
10,000 words; novels, 15,000 words. “We want 
completely fictionized and dramatized stories, 
under 2000 words of historical western characters 
and incidents. No poetry. Reports are made 
Promptly. Payment is 2/3c, and up, on accept- 
ance.” 





Wild West Stories and Complete Novel, 330 
W. 52nd Street, New York City. Robert O. 
Erisman, Editor. Issued bi-monthly; 10c a copy. 
“All lengths, 2000 to 30,000 words, are wanted. 
Mature, modern writing. No gun-shooting super- 
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Beginners 
Only 


AK 


N the 15th of each month WRIT- 
ER’S DIGEST enrolls a selected 
group of students in its Beginner’s Indi- 
vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 
Experienced students or writers with 
a good record of MS. sales are not 
eligible. A monthly group of sincere 
students will be accepted and trained. 
The purpose of this Beginner’s Course 
in Writing is to show plainly the ele- 
ments in writing and painstakingly ex- 
plain how to write short stories. The 
course lasts four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner’s 

Course in Writing will not sud- 
denly become professional writers, nor 
will they be able to do stories offhand 
for the smoothpaper magazines. They 
WILL, however, understand a few 
secrets of professional writing, and be 
able to compose good readable English 
in the approved editorial form. Only 
sincere students desired. 


The price of this course is qutte rea- 
sonable.* You will have opportunity 
to study under experienced, professional 
editors who will take an individual in- 
terest in your progress. Complete de- 
tails and an outline of the Beginner’s 
Course in Writing that will intrigue 
and inspire you await sincere inquiries. 
We urge you to reply at once. 





WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 East 12th Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writ- 
ing. This puts me under no obligation. 


Address 


OR ee 








*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
back agreement on ALL enrollments. 
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Writer’s DicEest 


LIVE 
DANGEROUSLY 


Philosopher 


---said Nietzsche. 


The Utmost From Life! 


i oaghld HOLD BACK—life is yours 
to live and enjoy each conscious 
moment. Not in a sheltered, routine 
living, but only in a tempest of life’s 
forces—which challenges every element 
of your nature—will you receive that 
inspiration, those ideas, which will bring 
| personal supremacy and happiness. 

ive boldly but knowingly—learn to uti- 
lize nature’s laws to the fullest extent. 


A FREE Book of Facts 


Let the Rosicrucians (not a religious organi- 
zation) show you how to direct little-known 
laws of life and mind—used by the sages for 
centuries. Write for the free book, ‘“The Secret 
Heritage” today. Address Scribe: L. N. Y. 


The ROSICRUCIANS (AMORC) 
San Jose, California, U.S.A, 











AMERICAN AUTHORS & ARTISTS AGENCY 
509 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


We are Unique 

We charge no fees for reading or any other service 
We charge ten percent on sales only 

We do not invite amateurs 

We do invite young writers of promise 














BECOME A COLUMNIST 


Fame and fortune await the writer of a successful column. 
Test = ability! My course of 12 lessons points the way. 
STUDENTS’ SYMPOSIUM new feature just added. 
10 years experience. Send for free pamphlet. 


PUTTING “IT” IN THE COLUMN, my new book 
just off the press, helps solve some of the problems of 
column writing. Splendid supplementary reading. Price 
$3. (224 Pages.) Send for folder. Edition limited. 


BEN ARID FEATURE SERVICE 
Box 4, Station D Los Angeles, Calif. 








Characterization and quality of 
writing is prime importance. Emotional set-up 
preferred to trick complications. Girl interest js 
desired. Reports are within ten days. Payment js 
Y% to 1¥ac a word, on acceptance.” 


action stories. 


Western Novel and Short Stories, 330 W. 42nd 
Street, New York City. Robert O. Erisman, 
Editor. Issued bi-monthly; 15c a copy. “We need 
all lengths, 2000 to 30,000 words. Mature, mod- 
ern writing. No gun-shooting super-action juvenile 
yarns. Characterization and quality of writing is 
prime importance. See stories used for balance 
of action and character. Emotional set-up pre. 
ferred to trick complications. Girl interest is de. 
sired. Reports are made within ten days. Payment 
is % to 1¥ec, on acceptance.” 


Western Short Stories, 330 W. 42nd Street, 
New York City. Robert O. Erisman, Editor. 
Issued bi-monthly; 10c a copy. “We want all 
lengths from 2000 to 30,000 words. Mature, 
modern writing. No gun-shooting juveniles. Char- 
acterization and good writing prime import. See 
published stories for balance of action and char- 
acter. Emotional set-up preferred to trick com- 
plications. Girl interest is desired. Reports are 
made within ten days. Payment is ¥% to 1'¢, 
a word, on acceptance.” 


Western Yarns, 60 Hudson Street, New York 
City. Abner J. Sundell, Editor. Issued bi-month- 
ly; 10c a copy. “We want short stories up to 
15,000 words in length that are fast moving, 
rapidly opening stories. Stress characterization 
and emotion. We can use all phases of western 
life, undated periods. Reports are within two 
weeks to one month. Payment is Yac, and up, at 
publication.” 





Miscellaneous Magazines 

Atlantic Monthly, 8 Arlington Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts. Edward Weeks, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 40c a copy; $5.00 a year. “We area 
limited market for short stories from 3000 to 
5000 words; serials from 60,000 to 80,000 words. 
We use article on varied topics from 3000 to 
5000 words. No photographs. Poetry from 14 lines 
of high distinction. Reports are made within two 
weeks. Payment made within six weeks of accept- 
ance (except for serials) according to value of 
material.” 


Juniors, 1701 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. Issued weekly. ‘This is for boys 
and girls from nine to twelve years of age. Stories 
from 900 to 2500 words in length, boy and girl 
characters of junior age, a real plot of interest 
to children of this age, and written from a Chris- 
tian point of view, are wanted. Serials stories of 
six to ten chapters, 2500 words or less per chapter, 
have the same requirements. The plot should 
grow out of child life with its good times and 
many activities. Plenty of action, mystery and 
suspense is necessary, but the story must be ¢& 
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sentially true to life. Animal stories are used 
occasionally when they are true to animal nature 
and have a real plot. Educational articles up to 
1000 words in length are needed, but they must 
be written in simple, non-technical language, pref- 
erably in story form. Poetry is used. Material 
which glorifies war or war heroes is not accept- 
able. Send for a sample copy of magazine and 
study it before submitting manuscripts. Reports 
are made within a month, usually less. Payment 
is $2.50 to $8.00 per thousand words, depending 
on merit. Payment is made 15th of month fol- 
lowing purchase.” 


Religious Digest, 234 Pearl Street, N. W., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Bernard J. Mulder, Editor. 
Issued monthly ; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We 
purchase articles that are suitable and original. 
Rates vary with article in question. Reports are 
in two weeks.” 


’Teens, 1701 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Issued weekly. “This is a weekly for boys and 
girls of high school age. Stories should be from 
1500 to 3000 words (2000 to 2500 preferred) 
with boy and girl characters of this age group. 
Serials from four to ten chapters, 2500 words per 
chapter. We want clean, wholesome stories, pre- 
ferably with religious or inspirational motivation. 
Avoid such taboos as murder, profanity, drinking, 
smoking, war (except as anti-war material.) We 
use inspirational, fact, hobby, and how-to-do 
articles of 100 to 1500 words, preferably illustrated 
with photographs. Occasional verse. Payment is 
$2.50 to $8.00 per thousand words, depending on 
merit. Payment is made 15th of month following 
purchase.” 


Telling Facts, Facts Publishing Co., 128 E. 
10th Street, St. Paul, Minnesota. Edward A. Har- 
rigan, Editor. Issued monthly; 5c a copy; 50c 
a year. “We want factual stories of personal 
encounters with subversive activities; first-hand 
observations of the ‘isms’ in action in Mexico, 
Europe and elsewhere—articles of from 2000 to 
3500 words preferred. Action photographs will 
add to their value. Prompt acceptance or rejec- 
tion is made. Payment is Yac, and up, depend- 
in on timeliness and other qualities. Payment upon 
publication; on acceptance in some cases.” 


Young People, 1701 Chestnut Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania. Issued weekly. “This is a 
weekly for young men and women over seven- 
teen. Stories should be from 1500 to 3000 words 
(2000 to 2500 words, preferred) with characters 
in their upper "teens of twenties. Serials from 
four to ten chapters, 2500 words per chapter. We 
want clean, wholesome stories, preferably with 
religious or inspirational motivation. Taboos are 
murder, profanity, drinking, smoking, war (ex- 
cept as anti-war stories), etc. We want smooth, 
fast-moving yarns with plenty of dialogue. We use 
inspirational, fact, hobby and how-to-do it arti- 
cles from 100 to 1500 words, as well as news 








CASHING CHECKS? 


Or collecting rejection slips? Does that script 
which just came back home look as good to you as 
it did the day you first hopefully mailed it? 

Do you get it off in the next mail to another editor? 
Or do you toss it into the nearest desk drawer and 
go on a temperamental binge? 

Even if your hope is only slightly dimmed, are you 
sure which remaining market would be your best 
bet? Which would give the quickest acceptance? 
Pay the best rate? 

A good sales agent, in close touch with the editors, 
knows these things. Having accepted your script 
for sales service, he maps its editorial route. If 
the top publisher turns thumbs down, it is taken 
at once to the next in line. 

Best of all, the market is wide open to new talent. 
You don't need a "name" to put your work across. 
All you need is salable material and an agent who 
will plug it. 

My FIRST sales for new writers are steadily mount- 
ing. The latest was a FIRST NOVEL, just accepted 
by a well-known firm. 

Why not send a penny postcard, asking for my 
sales plan? It may start YOU cashing editorial 


checks. 
DANIEL RYERSON 
155 East 39th Street New York City 


In the HEART of the Publishing District 
Specializing in personal submission to editors 








Short-Story Writing 


How to write, what to 
write, and where to sell. 
Cultivate your mind. 
Develop your literary 
gifts. Master the art of 
self-expression. Make 
your spare time profit- 
able. Turn your ideas 

into dollars. 
Courses in Short-Story Writ- 
ing, Novel Writing, Jovenile 
ee Writing, Article Writing, 
News Writing, Versification, 
Play Writing, Radio Writing, etc., taught by our 
staff of literary experts, headed by Dr. J. Berg 
Esenwein, famous critic and _ teacher. Special 
courses in English for those who need preliminary 
training. Nearly forty years of successful experi- 

ence in the home study field. 

Hundreds of pupils have written successful 
/ novels, popular short-stories, have won prizes 


Mi of from $500 to $2,000 in literary contests; 


are selling constantly to leading publishers. 


Our moderately priced courses offer just what you 
are seeking—constructive criticism ; rank, honest, 
praetical advice; real teaching. 


Our large illustrated catalog giving full 
articulars and a yo copy of the 
RITER’S MONTHL will be sent 

free to all who answer this advertisement. 

Write Today 
The Home Correspondence School 


Dept. 70, Springfield, Mass. 


| ap as ts Be Ge ae ee lke 
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FLASH!!! 


Robert Oberfirst ANNOUNCES: 


RUTH M. ALLISON'S SHORT SHORT STORY, 
"BIG AUNTY, COLLECTOR," WHICH WON 
FOR ITS AUTHOR $100.00, 2ND PRIZE IN 
1939 WRITER'S DIGEST-LIBERTY MAGAZINE 
SHORT SHORT STORY CONTEST, CLICKS 
WITH A NATIONAL MARKET THROUGH 
ROBERT OBERFIRST LITERARY AGENCY... 


Originally Miss Allison's story didn't click with 
LIBERTY for it needed revision. After | revised 
the story it sold on its first trip out to a national 
market! 


SHORT SHORT STORY WRITERS: Do you 
know the 3 cardinal elements in writing a 
salable short short story? Be sure to read my 
informative article, WRITING THE SHORT 
SHORT STORY, which appears in the current 
WRITER'S MONTHLY, a writers’ journal edited 
by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, famous critic and 
teacher. This article explains in detail the 3 
cardinal elements in constructing a_ salable 
short-short. After you read this article you 
should have no trouble in selling your short- 
shorts! 


$50.00 OFFERED FOR THE BEST SHORT- 
SHORT! | am offering a $50.00 bonus for the 
best short-short which | accept for placement. 
Award to be made September |. Send in your 
best short-short story today! Professionals as 
well as beginners invited! 


LATEST FLASH: W. H. PERKINS, WHO WON 
$50—3RD PRIZE—IN THIS YEAR'S WRITER'S 
DIGEST-LIBERTY SHORT-SHORT CONTEST, 
MAKES A SHORT STORY SALE TO NA- 
TIONAL MARKET THROUGH OBERFIRST 
AGENCY! 


My 19 years' writing and selling experience 
will help you make your stories right. Recent 
sales of clients have been made to a variety of 
national markets—THIS WEEK, KEN, AMERI- 
CAN MAGAZINE, ALL-STORY-LOVE TALES, 
EVERYBODY'S WEEKLY, THE LEDGER SYN- 
DICATE, CHICAGO DAILY NEWS SYNDI- 
CATE, THE NEWS SYNDICATE, McCLURE 
NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE and others. 


The reading and handling fees for fiction are 
very low: $1.00 fee for short-shorts up to 2,000 
words; $3.00 from 2,000 to 5,000 words; $5.00 
flat above the 5,000 quota. Suggestions for 
revision offered on manuscripts showing sales 
possibilities. Resubmissions free. Reports on 
scripts within a week. My agency is expanding. 
| need more promising clients to join my 
clientele. 


ROBERT OBERFIRST 


Literary Agent 


Cloverdale Farms, Woodbine, N. J. 


WrRITER’s DicEstT 


SELL YOUR SHORT- SHORTS 
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articles about what young people are doing. We 
use good photographs liberally, and some verse 
of high literary standards. Payment is $2.50 to 
$8.00 per thousand words, depending on merit. 
Payment is made 15th of month, following pur. 
chase.” 





Book Publishers 


Carlyle House, Publishers, 535 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. “We publish detective novels 
60,000 to 70,000 words. Prefer writers who have 
had at least one such book published before. 
Significant novels: serious, well written, regional 
or psychological studies. Non-fiftion: Particu. 
larly books that can be promoted by mail ; books 
appealing to readers on which there are large 
mailing lists available. Queries invited before ac. 
tual work is done. We try to report in from two 
to three weeks. Payment by royalty arrangement 
only; no outright purchase. Advances to estab- 
lished authors.” 


Dorrance and Company, Inc., The Drexel Build- 
ing, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. W. H. Dorrance, 
Editor. “We publish fiction 30,000 words, and 
up, in length. This may be Western, mystery, spy, 
war, adventure, historical, problem, modern, 
romantic. While shorter manuscripts are given 
consideration, especially for younger readers, we 
regard the ideal length as 50,000 to 75,000, to 
100,000 words. In non-fiction we publish books 
of history, books for clubwomen, Civil War ma- 
terial, World War, psychology, satire, medicine, 
domestic relations, law and religion, home-making, 
economics, music, travel. Biographies and auto- 
biographies are well regarded, as well as popular 
science, sports, aviation. We publish book-length 
collections of verse. Collections should include 
50 or more single poems of average length. We 
suggest that authors use first-class registered mail 
or prepaid express. Reports are made within two 
weeks. Payment is according to royalty and pub- 
lishing contract; we also publish books on a co- 
operative basis in which the author pays part of 
the cost of publication.” 


(For further market notes, please see page 5}. 


SERIALS, ARTICLES WANTED 


Serial and novel authors, I have urgent 
calls for newspaper serials for national syn- 
dication and book publication! Handling 
rate for newspaper serials, novel length ma- 
terial, $5.00. 


ARTICLE WRITERS: Feature articles 
wanted for Sunday Magazine Supplements 
in metropolitan newspapers and major syn- 
dicate markets. Reading and handling rates 
are nominal: $2.00 for articles up to 2,000 
words ; $3.00 above the 2,000 word quota. 
Send in your articles today ! Suitable arti- 
cles will be placed advantageously ! 


ROBERT OBERFIRST 
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